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To More Voiceless Pianos !! 


The PIANOLA has come!!! 


The PIANOLA enables anyone, whether musically educated or not, to play upon any 
Piano in a manner rivalling the best professional players. The PIANOLA enables the 
player to give an absolutely correct technique and fau Itless expression. 

The PIANOLA may be learned in a few hours, and, once learned, all tunes, however 
intricate, are alike easy to play. 

You are cordially invited to come and see this truly wonderful Instrument which is 
simply placed alongside the Piano to be played: no cutting or fixing of any kind is required, 


Sole Agents :—GEO. WHIGHT & CO., 225, Regent St., London, W. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER. 


1899 MODBL. 























work wn SIGHT 


THE GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR LUNG DISEASES, 
COUGHS, COLDS, AND BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. 


Mr. CONGREVE’S BOOK on CONSUMPTION 
and Chest Diseases may be had post free for One 
Shilling, Smaller Edition 6d., from Coombe Lodge, 
Peckham, London, 8,E. 

CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR is sold by Chemista 


and Patent Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at 1s, 1$d., 28, 9d., 
4s. 6d., lls., and 22s. 
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IDEAL KEYBOARD. 
MORE NEW FEATURES :—“ A BACK-SPACE KEY.” 
PERMANENTLY RRECT 
SPEED UNEQUALLED. | ALIGnOAENT. co 
UNIFORM IMPRINT. ANY LANGUAGE. 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPES. 50 STYLES to SELECT FROM 
Write for Catalogue and free specimens of Hammond work to 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 50, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C, 

Birmingham Branch: 36, Paradi Sheffield : 1, High Street. 

Street. ° ns | en mw AE 41, Shake- 
Liverpool Branch : 24, North John speare Street. 
Street. Leea 


8A : 82, Woodhouse Lane. 


: 7, Garfield Street. : 75, Pri St, 
cara Branch Ay fall | treet. snahenter A g ency \.. eon Used on the Tooth-brush 
juare, c . 


EASIEST BOOTS 


IN THE WORLD. every morning makes all the difference 
| i XS * between pretty teeth and ugly teeth, good 


Purr snD FRAGRANT 





teeth and bad teeth, white teeth and yellow 
Patentees of PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS, teeth. It sweetens the breath and gives 


Which for persons suffering from Corns, Bunions, Gout, or other 
tenderness, offer the greatest amount of comfort, and give 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF. Lasts made and kept for each customer colour to the gums. 
free of charge. 

Agents for ‘“‘“K” Waterproof and ‘“ Adapted” Boots. 

A LARGE ASSORTED STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN'S GOODS KEPT. 


HALL & SONS, Ltd, 
47, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. (Corner of St, Helen’s Place). 
358, STRAND, W.C. (Next Lyceum). 
5, STOKE NEWINGTON ROAD, N. (Opposite Shacklewell Lane). 


Complete in Toilet Case, 2s. 6d. 
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WARD, LOCK 


é& CO.S LIST. 








Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO. beg to announce 
A New and Handsome Library Edition of 


THE NOVELS OF G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE 


“THE NOVELIST, THE VATES SACER, OF FIELD SPORTS AND 
LONDON SOCIETY.”—Atheneum. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 

The late G. J, Whyte-Melville, uniting, as he did, the qualities 
of poet, novelist, sportsman, and leader of society, has long been 
acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing with sport and 
the romance of old. Although the sale of his works has always 
been large, the publishers feel that the time has now arrived to 
issue an edition more worthy of his fame, and have therefore 
pleasure in announcing a monthly issue of his novels, Each 


volume will be illustrated by front-rank artists. 

“ WHYTE-MELVILLE’S charming novels.—‘ It does one a world of good 
to read anything written by Whyte-Melville, and for youth and the rising 
— what can there be better? The new edition is a handsome volume 

good bold tyre, and is beautifully illustrated.’ ’—Sporting Life. 

This Series will be well printed from type specially 
east, on Diekinson’s best antique paper, and neatly 
and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design by 


A. A. Turbayne. 
JUST READY. 
KATERFELTO. _ tustrated by Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. 


“ The story of ‘ Katerfelto’ is already well known to many of my readers, 
but even those will be glad to have it in so beautiful an edition. Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co.’s edition is a marvellous tbree-and-sixpence worth; well 
printed, well bound, and well illustrated. ‘ Katerfelto’ is indeed a delightful 
romance.”—Mr,. Cisment K. SHorrer in the Sketch. . 


CERISE. _lUlustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY— 


SARCHEDON. Illustrated by 8/E. Waller. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH, and 
INSIDE the BAR. 

Illustrated by John Charlton. 

SONGS and VERSES, and 
THE TRUE 


CROSS. 
Illustrated by 8. E. Waller. 


BLACK BUT COMELY. iustrated by 8. 5. Waller. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL: 


ACROSS THE WORLD 
FOR A WIFE. 


Illustrated by Amsprosz Watton. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 


“Mr. Boothby’s story carries one along like a torrent. It has encugh ‘go’ 
and romance for half-a-dozen novels.”—Christian World. 
“This stirring tale ranks next to ‘Dr. Nikola’ in the list of Mr. Boothby’s 














A REMARKABLE BOOK. 
WHICH HAS HAD AN EXTRAORDINARY SALE IN AMERICA, 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 


IN HIS STEPS. 


WHAT WOULD JESUS DOP? 
By CHAS. M, SHELDON. 


This remarkable book has secured a Social and Religious Influence in 
America only ya sr ualled by such outstanding stories as ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” and “ king rd.” In the guise of a Dramatic Story the book 
makes a powerful appeal to the public conscience in the lines in which interest 
is now so deeply aroused—viz., the Social Conditions Affecting the Relations of 
Employer and Employee, Rich and Poor, the Christian and the World, &c. 


IN HIS STEPS. 


WHAT WOULD JESUS DOP 


** An impressive and realiy remarkable book.”—-New Age. 

“A thoroughly bright, interesting, and instructive story, with a deep 
religious trend pervading the whole. Its undoubted excellence should secure 
it a large eirculation.”— Teachers’ Aid. . 

_“Singularly impressive It is a sermon in action, and one that cannot 
fail to touch the heart.”—New York Christian Advocate. 


READY AT ONCE. 
A NEW BOOK BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Uniform with the above.—Wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s, 


THE CRUCIFIXION OF PHILLIP STRONG. 


“Tt is an argument, a plea, a panorama, anda story all in one. The 
story is one of intense vigour and pathos. it will secure a very wide reading, 
and it should make a deep impression upon every reader, and produce lasting 
fruit.”—The Congregationalist. ‘ 


Just Published—An Entirely New Edition of 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 


With especial reference to the History and Achievements of the British Empire 
Containing the History of the World to the Autamn of 1898, 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; balf-calf, 25s.; full or tree calf, 31s, 6d, 
TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 


Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, end 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1898, 


Containing 1,290 pages, and considerably over 12,500 
Articles, 145,000 Dates and Facts. 

The Times says: “‘* Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ isthe most universal Book 

of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Prospectus and Specimen Paye sent post free on application, 








WARD, LOCK § CO.8 NEW SERIES OF 


THREE-ANB-SIXPENNY BOYS’ BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated by ADOLF THIEDE and others, 
G EDGAR. 


novels. It * an — piece of workmanship, and we can heartily recom- BY THE LATE J. 
oe _—— _ ale Mr. At¥rrep Nott, in the Bookman says: “ J. G. Edgar is, in my opinion, 
| far superior to any boys’ writer of the present day.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. } 
CRESSY and POICTIERS: the Story of 


Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each, 
Profusely Illustrated by Stantey L. Woop. the Black Prince’s Page. 
Mr. Ciement K. Sxorrse, in the Bookman, says: “‘ A story with a tbrill in 


LUST of HATE. men | Sapte. oe as good a a — ane ene — stories 
AM 2 which now sell their ten or twenty thousand in six-shilling form, 

ent a of the KING RUN NYMEDE and LINCOLN FAIR: a 

DR. NIKOLA. glows with burning interest, and the boy who can pick ap tue book without wish: 

A BID for FORTUNE. 

BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 


ing to read right through from start to finish will be dull of wit indeed.”—Sun, 
HOW I WON my SPURS; or, a Boy’s 

MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


Adventures in the Barons’ Wars. 
WARD, LOCK & CO., 


BY F. DAVENANT. 


HUBERT ELLIS: a Story of the Days of 


King Richard the Second. 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’ § 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





MR. BIRRELU’S NEW WORK. 
THE LAW and HISTORY of 


COPYRIGHT in BOOKS 
(Seven Lectures), by AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, M.P., one tof Her 
Mojesty's Counsel and Quain 
Professor of Law ot University 
College, London, will be publishec 
ina few says, prce 5s. 6d. net. 


THREE IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


“The volume is one of the brightest and 
most pleasant'y instructive thut has appeared. 
It is writt-n throughout with admirable 
clearness and directness; and the humour 
that bubbles up in every page is not its least 
attraction.’’—WORLD. 








NOW READY, price 16s, 


THE NEW FAR EAST. 
By ARTHUR DIOSY, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Council of the Japan 
Society, With 12 Illustrations from 
special Designs by Kubota Beisen. 
of Tokio, A Reproduction of a 
Cartoon designed by H.M. the 
German Emperor, and a specially 
drawn Map. 





** Major Griffiths’s two volumes are most 
JSascinating and absorbingly interesting.” 
PUNCH. 
** Ably written, comprehensive, and in- 
teresting as it is, the book is sure to be widely 
read.”’—ScoTsMAN. 


NOW READY, 2 vols., price 21s. 


MYSTERIES of POLICE 


and CRIME: a General Survey 
of Wrongdoing and its Pursuit. 
By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 
(one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Prisons), 





“‘ It is no exaggeration to say that in the 
personal volume he has now given to the 
world there is not a dull page; and that 
among English ministerial memoirs the 
recollections of Dr. Newman Hall will occupy 
a high place, both on account of their literary 
form and of their many points of human 
interest.” —LEEDS MERCURY. 


NOW READY, price 12s. 6d. 


NEWMAN HALL: ap 
Autobiography. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 








MR. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON’S 
NEW ROMANCE. 





TWELFTH EDITION nearly exhausted. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION ready next 
week, 


Making 138,000 Copies of the English 
Edition. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 6-. 


AYLWIN. 


BY 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 


Author of “The Coming of Love: 
Rhona Boswell’s Story.” 


Some Opini ns of the American Press. 


“One of the most original and sustained 
romances that have appeared in recent years. 
It will be widely read, and will deserve all the 
attention that it will attract.” 

New York Times, 


“A piece of imaginative work so original 
as almost to evade classification ; a book to 
read with the clorest care and to treasure for 
repeated reading in the future.” 

Dial ( Chicago), 


“Tt is certainly one of the great literary 
successes of the year.” 
The Commercial (Buffa‘0). 


“Judged by the beauty of its style, its 
imaginative power, its sweep and intensity 
of vision, its spiritual outlook, it must be 
accorded high rank in the literature of to- 
day.”— Indianopolis News (Chicago). 


“Tt is of all novels the most thoroughly 
informed with a clear and candid passion. 
It is already a classic, and nothing has given 
such encouragement to the lover of Englirh 
art and letters as the popularity it seems 
bound to attend, so happy an example of all 
that is best within its power of attainment,” 

Evening Post (Chicago). 

“ An intensely dramatic story. A book to 
read and re-read ; issued among books that 
are sure to find a place of their own.” 

Outlook (New York), 


“Tt makes an extraordinary and lasting 
impression even on the dlasé reader. Sinfi 
Lovell is a splendid creation.” 

Transcript (Boston). 

“The nobility of soul that lives in the 
proud Romany lass, Sinfi Lovell, stamps itself 
ineffaceably upon the mind and heart of the 
reader as does that of Romola and Cordelia.” 

Telegraph (Philadelphia). 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lmnrep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 








MACMILLAN & CO.'S- 
NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS, 
MR, KIPLING AND THE NAVY, 
Twenty-eighth Thousand. 


4 FLEET IN BEING: 
Notes of Two Trips with the Channel Squadron. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. net ; cloth, 1a. 6d. net. 





Forty-third Thousand.—Crown vo, 6s. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


COMPLETION OF R RATZEL'S HISTORY OF 


IND 


Volume III. and Part XXX. Now Ready. 


THE HISTORY of MANKIND. 


By Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated 
fr mthe Second German Edition by A. J. BU'LER 
M.A. With Introduction by E. B. TYLOR, D.O.L. 
With Coloured Plates, Maps, and numerous II ne- 
trations in the Text. In 30 Menthbly Parts ac I+, 
net. and in 3 vols., super-roy al 8vo, 12s. net each. 
*.* The Volumes ave sold separately. 
Times.—‘* The high quality of the work as coll Ur te encre'a- 
pzedia of ethnology and pean Ba wy is attested by the reputa- 
tion of Professor Rat gol and the authority of Dr. F. Tylor.” 
Daily Chroncle.—“ Fills a _long- «xisting gap in the liter.ture 
of the story of man aa civilisation. 
Guardian.—‘‘ Crammed with valuable information.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & RECENT NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, 


Foundling, Thief, Joggler, and Fencing-Maat-r 
during the French Revolution. By S. WE(IR 
MITCHELL, M.D., Author of “ Hugh Wyune, 
Quaker.” 

*,* Upwards of 20,000 copies have heen s Id in this 
country and in America. 

Li’eratire.—“ No novelist of whom we know, not even Felix 
Gras,’ has so vividly — hefore us the life of lower Paris in 
the awful days of yt Sy 

Speaker.—* That it is a "fascinating tale is not to he denied. 








. Frang is is a achighttul creation. ..-. There is plenty of ad- 
venture te the story.” 
y Chronicle.— Dr. Weir Mitchell is certainly to be con- 


gratulated on the whole volume.” 


BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 


Guardian. —“ Decidedly clever and original. 

Speaker.—“ There is enough of exciting incident, of fighting, 
intrigue, and Jogomaking in ‘ Bismillah’ to satisfy the most 
ommaiing Te 


British Weekly. - “A well-told and exciting story ” 
HER MEMORY. By Maarten 
MAARTENS. 


Atheneum —“‘ Mrarten Maartens has never written a brighter 
social story, = it has higher qualities than bright ness.” 
spcaser —*‘ The eclectic taste will recognise in ‘Her Memory’ 
ualities of pesatier excellence, touches of absolute poetry. 
ashes of inimitable irony, swift silhouettes sketched with a 
masterly hand, and an all- payed Swogt of that humanity 
which is the very essence of real literature.” 
st. James's Gazette.—“ A delight: ae aa Sean Peculiarly fasci- 
nating..... Exquisitely told.” 


One Hundred and Twentieth Thousand. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of 
tucky (ardinal.” 
St. James's Gazette —“ A book that should be read wy So 
fetion. who ask for something beside sersationalism in thei 
ction. 
ctator.—‘ Marked by beauty of conception, reticence of 
queknenh, and it has an atmosphere all its o' 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a 
Romance. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Literature.—‘ Boteaes.. -. We feel that for once a thorough 


success >! e 
Daily —“A gay pt tale, abounding in su rises 
delicately ‘devised and Poon out with spirit and distinction.” 


THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, in green cloth, 2s. each ; or in red cloth, 
gilt lettered, 2s, 6d. each. 


Sale over Two Million and a half Copies. 
JUST ISSUED. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 


_ 08th Thousand.) 


By 


“A Ken- 











The JANUARY Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
Is Now Ready at all Booksellers’, in which 
TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES 
Are now appearing—viz., 

“The GAME and the CANDLE,” by Rhoda Broughton, 


AND 
“YOUNG APRIL,” by Ege-ton Castle. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, Loypon, 
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Price Threepence 
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The Literary Week. 


Next week we shall announce the titles of the books 
published in 1898 which, in accordance with our annual 
custom, we shall crown with awards of One Hundred 
Guineas and Fifty Guineas. 


Tue critical conspiracy of which the British Weekly 
spoke so darkly a few weeks ago is still unmasked. Dr, 
Nicoll has been interviewed concerning his dire message, 
but beyond ominous hints, and “I could an’ I would,” 
and ‘‘A day will come,” and other mysterious threats, he 
has divulged nothing. He writes thus in the current 
British Weekly: ‘‘I have been asked to give facts and 
names in connexion with the critical conspiracy of which 
I wrote some time ago. For the editors of the daily 
newspapers, with their yawning columns at this season, I 
have the deepest sympathy, and would gladly do what I 
could to help, but I cannot oblige them just now, and they 
must leave me to take my own time and my own way.” 


Dr. Nicotz, however, goes on to say, that in supposing 
his reference was to the opponents of the Kailyard school, 
Mr. Lang was wrong. As for the attack which the 
Kailyarders have had to bear, “the results,” says Dr. 
Nicoll, “have been of an awe-inspiring character. The 
sale of Mr. Crockett’s books, I see, amounts now to the 
‘troifling mather,’ as John Browdie would have called it, 
of 30,000 or 40,000 in this country.” But Mr. Crockett is 
no Kailyarder in his romances. A better example might 
have been adduced. 





THERE is now on sale in certain bookshops a guide to 
young authors by Sir Walter Besant, entitled Zhe Pen and 
the Book, The. work has not been fully published in the 
ordinary way, and no copies have been sent out for review, 
hence the young author is likely both to have difficulty in 
‘acquiring it and to lack the advantages which public criti- 
vism of a book often affords. It may be that Sir Walter 
Besant’s manual is beyond cavil; yet so many commen- 
tators on his previous excursions into bookmaking statistics 
have had remarks to make, that this is perhaps too much 
to hope. 


Apropos the article on John Stow which we published 
a fortnight ago, it is not a little curious (as a corre- 
spondent points out) that Stow’s Survey completes the 
three hundredth year of its existence at the moment when 
the new Survey of London, upon which Sir Walter Besant 
_ and his assistants are so laboriously engaged, is about to 


be issued. We believe that the first volume of the new 
work will be seen in April. Another curious coincidence 
in connexion with a tercentenary occurs to us. On the 
16th of this month Edmund Spenser will have been dead 
just 300 years, and it has taken just that length of time to 
obliterate the street (King-street, Westminster) in which 
the “‘ poet’s poet’ drew his last breath. 


Ir is interesting to notice that London has seldom been 
without an enthusiastic conserver of her traditions. In 
the seventeenth century there was Stow, followed by 
James Howel; in the eighteenth century Pennant, 
and also John Thomas Smith (whose pleasant Book 
for a Rainy Day ought to be reprinted with careful 
notes) ; while in our own century Knight, Thornbury, and 
Besant have ‘“‘ perambulated” London to good purpose. 
We observe that a magnificent “ grangerised ”’ edition of 
Pennant’s Account of London, in six volumes, containing 
over 1,700 inserted illustrations, is now in the hands of 
Messrs. Robson, of Coventry-street. This work, which 
was constructed by Frederic, the third Earl of Bessborough, 
is priced at £300. 


A NEw poem by Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne will 
appear in the anniversary number of the Star on Monday, 
January 16. 


In another column we print the report of an interview 
which a representative of the Acapemy has had with 
Messrs. Kelly, concerning the Post Office Directory, of 
which the 100th edition has just been issued. The oldest 
London Directory in the British Museum is dated 1736. 
It was published in Finch-lane, near the Royal Exchange, 
by Henry Kent, whose preface naively began: ‘‘ The 
Difficulty which People are continually under, who have 
Business to transact, for Want of knowing where to 
find One Another, makes such a little Piece as this very 
Useful.” We may add that its modern representative, 
Messrs. Kelly’s ‘little Piece,” weighs, by our office 
scales, eleven pounds, one ounce. 





THe West End Review, hitherto a shilling monthly 
magazine, is about to be converted into a sixpenny weekly 
paper. “It is our aim,” says the prospectus, ‘‘to give 
the public a paper better than any which they now know.” 
And, “ The best artists, the best writers, are on our staff.’’ 
The conductors of the West End Review are intent upon 
making a very determined effort to win support. The 
date of the first issue of the new series ig February 23. 
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A very interesting Christmas-card has been circulating Ir iooks almost as if a real attempt to speak the truth 
among the admirers of R. L. 8. in America, and a few about modern pantomime was upon us. In our own 
copies have crossed the Atlantic. This consists of a columns last week, “J. F. N.” put the case against this 
photograph of the Stevenson memorial at San Francisco, debased form of entertainment with force and precision, 
with a passage from*the “Christmas Sermon” printed and in Saturday’s Chronicle Mr. A. B. Walkley took 
below. We reproduce it for the benefit of Stevensonians a similar view. But of what is worse than the tedious 

dulness of the modern pantomime—the horrid sophisti- 

cation of the funny men and its total unfitness for children 

ae, wee —nothing was urged by either critic. That seems to us 
= rae TT pets ae the worst thing of all. 







near and far, 















M. Zota, in his retirement in this country, has been 
learning English with the aid of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
M. Théodore Duret, one of his friends, supplied him with 
a copy having the French and English on opposite pages. 







M. Zoxa’s publishers hope to issue his new book, 
Fécondité, in June of this year, but the Dreyfus case will 
control the exact time. All things considered, it would be 
unwise to publish any novel of M. Zola’s before the fate of 
Dreyfus is settled. M. Zola is too much implicated to gain 
a fair hearing. But supposing Dreyfus’s acquittal to be 
the result of the revision, M. Zola is likely to be the hero 
of France, and anything of his then appearing would have 
the most extraordinary welcome. For his Paris, for 
example, a salé of 120,000 copies was expected, but only 
85,000 copies have been sold. 























Arter the splendid stand for justice made by the pro- 
fessors of France, it is lamentable to find as the founders 
of the new anti-Dreyfus ‘ Ligue de la Patrie Frangaise” 
M. Jules Lemaitre and M. Francois Coppée. 













Wexsster is prominent in the Nineteenth Century for this 
month. Miss Margaret Maitland has an interesting article 
on his “ Vittoria Accoramboni,” and Mr. Swinburne 
contributes a prologue to the ‘‘ Duchess of Malfi.” We 
quote some lines from this generous and warm-blooded 
tribute : 

Half Shakespeare’s glory, when his hand sublime 

Bade all the change of tragic life and time 

Live, and outlive all date of quick and dead, 

Fell, rested, and shall rest on Webster’s head 












Deep down the midnight of the soul of sin 
He lit the star of mercy throned therein. 
High up the darkness of sublime despair 











THE STEVENSONIAN PORTSMOUTH SQUARE MONUMENT. He set the sun of love to triumph there. 
Thiogs foul or frail his touch made strong and pure, 
A Christmas Sermon. And bade things transient like to stars endure. 
Terror, on wings whose flight made night in heaven, 
TO BE HONEST, TO BE KIND—TO EARN A LITTLE, AND TO Pity, with hands whence life took love for leaven, 
SPEND A LITTLE LESS, TO MAKE UPON THE WHOLE A Breathed round him music whence his mortal breath 
FAMILY HAPPIER FOR HIS PRESENCE, TO RENOUNCE Drew life that bade forgetfulness and death 
WHEN THAT SHALL BE NECESSARY AND NOT BE Die : life that bids his light of fiery fame 
EMBITTERED,. TO KEEP A FEW FRIENDS, BUT Endure with England’s, yea, with Shakespeare’s name. 






THESE WITHOUT CAPITULATION—ABOVE 
ALL, ON THE SAME GRIM CONDITION, 
TO KEEP FRIENDS WITH HIM- 





Mr. Tree is to be congratulated on, his reply to the 
ouLy—HERB 18 A TASE POR critic who saw anachronism in the circumstance that 
ALL THAT A MAN HAS Porthos, in “The Musketeers,” smokes Latakia, that being 
OF FORTITUDE AND a Turkish tobacco not introduced into England till a much 
DELICACY, later date. Says Mr. Tree, the latest of the Dumas com- 
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mentators: ‘‘It has evidently escaped your erudite corre- 
spondent that in the course of the story of The Three 
Musketeers Porthos is for a long time lost sight of. What 
was he doing? Is it not reasonable to suppose that, like 
so many other soldiers of fortune of the period, he was 
wandering in foreign parts? During his travels he found 
himself in Turkey, where he contracted a taste for Latakia, 
which never deserted him. This touch, I venture to think, 
is one that, though it may have escaped the unthinking 
minority of playgoers, is really only a proof of. the 
unstinting care which has been taken to ensure accuracy of 
detail.” 


Wir this week’s number the Spectator begins a new 
career as a stitched and cut periodical. Hitherto the 
paper-knife has been in severe requisition. As ‘“‘ 8. G.,” 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, says: ‘‘ Happy indeed was the 
man who had his Spectator cut for him. Many of us less 
fortunate must have felt the ameliorating effect of its 
pages frequently counteracted, in railway carriages or 
elsewhere, by a temptation to profanity. The intricacy of 
its foldings recalled the many obstacles which beset the 
path of virtue: in future the road will be made easy, and 
we shall all grow virtuous.” 





Tue same chronicler writes: ‘‘ Chelsea is nothing if not 
proud of its literary associations. Rossetti gives his name 
to some red-brick mansions, and Carlyle stands godfather 
to one pier, one square, and half a dozen other entities. 
But the most surprising application of his name caught 
my eye in a local chemist’s window, where there was a 
bottle labelled ‘Carlyle Essence’; a couple of adjectives 
followed—‘ very pungent and penetrating,’ I think.” 
Another writer of literary notes has recently pointed out 
that Sydney is just now being mystified by a conjuror who 
has taken the name of Dante. 


Mr. Justiy Huntty McCarruy’s prose version of 
Omar Khayyém, which has just been published in a 
pocket edition by Mr. Nutt, has a pretty dedication ‘‘ To 
Cecilia ” : 

The Wine of Life, the Wonder of the Spring, 
The passionate madness of the Nightingale 
Whose Litany all lovers’ lips must wail 

‘* Farewell, farewell, farewell to everything ”’— 
These Omar sang, and these myself shall sing 
In dreams beside some stream where tulips sail, 
Red Argosies, before the scented gale, 

While you recline on Cxsar’s dust and string 
Your lute through all the languid afternoon 

To Persian airs of Desert and of Palm, 

Of green Oasis and of Gardens sweet 

With roses, where the magic of the moon 

In silver steeps the consecrated calm 

And on the enchanted sward our shadows meet. 


Mr. G. W. Srzevens is now in India, acting as special 
correspondent for the Daily Mail in connexion with Lord 
Curzon’s instalment as Viceroy. 


Mr. H. G. WeEtts’s new story, When the Sleeper Wakes, 
begins in this week’s Graphic. 


‘ the disguise of Casterbridge. 
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Mr. Tuomas Harpy, whose Wessex Poems will be reviewed 
in our columns next week, has his home in the heart of the 
country which serves as the background for all his books. 
His house, a photograph of which we reproduce, is at 
Max Gate, on the outskirts of the old-time town of 
Dorchester, which figures in several of his novels under 
From the upper windows 
of the house, which stands in its own grounds, there is an 
uninterrupted view to the rising ground both north and 
south. In the garden, at the end of the gravel path 
shown in our view, are some’ curious stones, presumably 














MR. THOMAS HARDY’S HOME, 
From a Photograph by C. Holland. 


of the Druidical period, for which Mr. Hardy has an 
interested regard.. In the porch is a door severe and 
plain enough to have belonged to the time when Judge 
Jeffreys was at Dorchester on his “ Bloody Assize.” 





Mr. Harpy, it will be noticed by readers of his poems, 
resorts now and then to Dorsetshire dialect. Another 
West Country dialect poet figures in the current Black- 
wood, in the person of Mr. Edward A. Irving, whose 
Devon song, ‘‘ From Foreign Parts,” has the true note 
of pathos and sincerity. It begins: 


I was wanderin’ dro’ the thicket, hot and wet, and 
night a-comin’ : 

All to once I yeard a cricket set to drummin’, 
drummin’, drummin’. 

Her buzzed so gude and neighbourly I laughed aloud 
to hear, 


I zimm’d ’twas engine dreshin’ wheat to home in Devon- 
sheer. 
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Pere us has no ice nor snov, 
Like in purty Devon. 
Oh, to hear the cattle low, 
Winter nights in Devon! 
‘* Hark the herald angels sing ”— 
Mother with her Christmasing, 
Bcys all slidin’ ring-a-ring 
On our pond in Devon. 


And this is the en1: 


Home-brew z der soft as crcam, t laze of ashen logs, 
Our little ma‘ds like cherubim rcund the fire-dogs : 
But hereaway—I could ha’ cried, twas just a goin’ 
home, 
I seed un £0 distinckly when I ycard yon cricket drum. 
Here there be no winter days, 
Same as home to Devon. 
lever see the wood-fire blaze 
(Jolly land of Devon !). 
Here the niggers call me ‘ Zir ”— 
Oh, to te a Jaboure:, 
Pack azain »mid good cleer— 
Jack to jolly Devon! 
We shall hope to Lear from Mr. Irving’s muse again. 


In the same numnler «f Blackwood Mr. W. Sichel writes 
entertainingly of the men who have kept a diary. His 
survey extends from Pepys to Grant Duff. ‘To ‘men 
who have kept a diary,’”’ he says in conclusion, ‘‘ we owe 
a deep debt of gratitude. They take us behind the scenes 
of character and achievement. They carry on the apostolic 
succession of experience. Pepys was the friend of Evelyn. 
Swift in his youth might have seen Evelyn in his age. 
Walpole in his boyhood might have beheld Swift. Walpole 
wrote for the Berrys. The Berrys lived to know both 
Johnson and Robinson. Grant-Duff records his meeting 
with the latter.” 

An opportunity for a champion of the pun has arisen. 
Writing in Pearson’s Magazine, Mr. W. L. Alden is more 
severe upon the practice of punning than, we feel, a 
humorist ought to be. He says: 

The essence of a pun consists in the resemblance in 
sound of one word to another. Why should a person be 
amused because a certain word sounds like a certain other 
word of a very different meaning? The answer to the 
conundrum, ‘‘ When is a door not a door ?” is a fair illus- 
tration of the pun in all its native idiocy. The answer of 
course is ‘“‘ When it’s ajar,” and the alleged joke of the 
answer consists in the fact that the word “ajar” sounds 
like the words ‘‘a jer.” What is there in this resemblance 
in sound which is in the slightest degree funny ? 

If I were to say that a door is not a door when it is 
chopped up and burnt for firewood, my answer would be a 
comparatively sensible one, but people who regard the 
usual answer to the conundrum as amusing would rightly 
say that my answer was not at all funny. How this wide- 
spread delusion that there is humour or wit in the acci- 
dental resemblance of one word to another originated it is 
difficult to imagine. 

But Mr. Alden does not put the case fairly. A pun is 
more than that. In citing the riddle of the door he has 
brought forward not a good pun, as he should have done, 
but a feeble pun. We are not, however, just now con- 
cerned to stand up for the pun; but we hope to see a 
reply to Mr. Alden. 
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Mr. Cotvry’s selections fr.m the letters «f Robert Louis 
Stevenson begin in the current Scribner’s. The first. instal- 
ment is juvenile, and relates for the most part to early 
engineering excursions. He writes to his mother in 1868: 
‘‘The Moonstone is frightfully interesting: isn’t the detec- 
tive prime?” And here is a good passage : 

I stood a long while on the cope watching the sea below 
me; I hear its dull, monotonous roar at this moment below 
the shrieking of the wind; and there came ever recurring 
to my mind the verse I am so fond of: 


But yet the Lord that is on high 
Is more of might by far 

Than noise of many waters is 
Or great sea-billows are. 


Mr. Colvin remarks in his introduction: ‘‘ Stevenson, in 
truth, never learnt to spell quite in a grown-up manner; 
and for this master of English letters a catarrh was apt 
to be a ‘cattarrh,’ and a neighbor a ‘nieghbor,’ and 
literature ‘literature,’ to the end.” 


Wuen the Stock Exchange takes to literature the result 
is amusing, for though the form of humour most in vogue 
in “The House” is the practical joke, the written jest is 
by no means unattainable by the members. Some of 
them have just collaborated in producing a volume of 
articles and illustrations to be sold in aid of the Referee 
Children’s Dinner Fund. The Referee being a sporting 
paper, the subject of “‘The House’s” book is sport of all 
kinds ; and as the Stock Exchange is the natural objective 
of illustrious athletes, there are here the opinions of sume 
high authorities. In the cricket section we find a good 
story, contributed by Mr. ©. ©. Clarke, of a village 
cricketer who being asked, during a particularly healthy 
lunch, if he cared for the game as a game, replied, ‘ Yes, 
sir, thank’ee. This is summat like; but what I doan’t 
like is the scouting out a’tween the meals.” 


From the week’s dedications. Paul Sabatier’s Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi (translated by L. 8. Houghton) : 


To THE STRASBURGHERS. 
Friends ! 

At last here is this book which I told you about so long 
ago. The result is small indeed in relation to the 
endeavour, as I, alas! see better than anyone. The widow 
of the Gospel put only one mite into the alms-box of the 
temple, but this mite, they tell us, won her Paradise. 
Accept the mite that I offer you to-day as God accepted 
that of the poor woman, looking not at her offering, but 
at her love, Feci quod potui, omnia dedi. 

Do not chide me too severely for this long delay, for you 
are somewhat its cause. Many times a day at Florence, 
at Assisi, at Rome, I have forgotten the document I had 
to study. Something in me seemed to have gone to flutter 
at your windows, and sometimes they opened. , . . One 
evening at St. Damian I forgot myself and remained long 
after sunset. An old monk came to warn me that the sanc- 
tuary was closed. ‘‘ Per Bacco!” he gently murmured 
as he led me away, all ready to receive my confidence, 
‘*sognava d'amore o di tristitia?”’ Well, yes. I was 
dreaming of love and of sadness, for I was dreaming of 
Strasbourg. 
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Laurence STERNE 
is represented in 
the British Museum 
Autographs by a page 
of The Sentimental 
Journey. The lady 
mentioned is Eliza— 
Mrs. Eliza Draper— 
to whom he wrote: 
“T have brought 
your name Eliza! 
and picture into my 
work, where they 
will remain when 
you and I are at 
rest for ever. Some 
annotator or ex- 
plainer of my works 
in this place will 
take occasion to 
speak of the friend- 
ship which subsisted 
so long and faith- 
fully betwixt Yorick 


Slt Yar femetor 
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PORTION OF THE MS, OF STERNE’S ‘‘ SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY.” 


and the lady he * 
speaks of.” The As alae (a 

date of the MS. 

from which our 

extract is taken is 

1767. 


ELSEWHERE we give extracts from certain serious sum- 
maries of the literature of 1898. A would-be humorous 
article of a similar kind has appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
this week. This is the manner : 


On NOVELS. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's Helbeck of Bannisdale.—The 
subject had better not be mentioned to Roman Catholics. 

Mr. George Moore’s Evelyn Innes —The subject had 
better not be mentioned to Puritans. 

Mr. Henry James’s The T'wo Magics.—The subject had 
better not be mentioned at all. 

On PHILOSOPHY. 

Prof. William James’s The Will to Believe.—Eclipse first 
and the rest nowhere. 

Bad philosophies when they die go to Oxford or the 
Front Ministerial Bench. 

On PoETRY AND POETS. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Wessex Poems.—Nature said to 
Mr. Hardy: ‘‘ You shall not be a poet”; Mr. Hardy 
answered : ‘‘I will.’ 

M. Zoua’s story, La Féte ad Coqueville, which was 
described by our Paris correspondent with so much spirit 
a few weeks ago, can, of course, be bought in London; 
and we mention the fact because it is pleasantly produced 
as a thin quarto in paper covers, and is illustrated by 
André Devambrez, whose drawings are delightful alike in 
humour and colour. The crazy old fishing village, the 
finding of the barrels of unknown liquor, and the ecstatic 
drunken enjoyment of their contents by the entire village, 
from the curé down, are rendered with infinite spirit. 





Mr. W. B. Yezarts’s forthcoming volume of poems is to 
bear tho title, Zhe Wind Among the Reeds, This is running 
Mrs. Hinkson’s recent poetry book, 7'he Wind Among the 
Trees, rather close. 





Mr. Atcrrnon Asutoy’s latest discovery is, so to speak, 
an accident. He fared to Hampstead Churchyard to test 
the inaccuracy of a report that Constable’s grave was 
neglected ; found it in good preservation ; and was turning 
away, when a tomb in a state of serious decay caught his 
vigilant gaze. Closer examination proved it to be that of 
Joanna Baillie (1762-1851). Says Mr. Ashton: “ Joanna 
Baillie was not only distinguished herself, but she also 
had very distinguished relatives: she was the niece of the 
great anatomists William and John Hunter, and sister of 
Matthew Baillie, likewise one of the greatest British 
physicians and anatomists. Are there, then, no living 
descendants of this illustrious family who will take the 
small trouble of restoring the tomb of Joanna Baillie ?” 


From Mr. Clement Scott’s programme : ‘‘I myself shall 
endeavour to be accurate when, at the dawn of the New 
Year, if all be well, I sit down in peace among my beloved 
books to write the story of the Drama of Yesterday and 
To-day. If I have sufficient health and strength, the book 
will be ready before the summer-time of 1899." 


Amon forthcoming books of reminiscences will be the 
Sketches from Memory of Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Artists 
have a knack of making their personal gossip very read- 
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able—more so than the personal gossip of many professional 
literary men—and this may turn out to be a worthy com- 
panion of Mr. Frith’s engaging volumes. 


Across the Atlantic 
** More 


Anotuer American change of title. 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s Sea Urchins is called 


Cargoes.”’ 





Bibliographical. 

Is Fenimore Cooper being read as largely by the young 
people of to-day as he was by boys when we ourselves 
were young? Surely he must have many readers, for 
there are frequent editions of his tales. The new illus- 
trated edition of the Leatherstocking Stories has suggested 
an essay by Mr. Kebbel in Macmillan’s, and no doubt that 
essay will somewhat stimulate the demand for the stories, 
and others from the same hand. Meanwhile, the complete 
works of Cooper have been issued in New York and 
London twice, at least, in the nineties (in 1890 and in 
1895); while in the same space of time there have been 
reprints of Zhe Spy, The Pilot, The Deerslayer, the Last of 
the Mohicans (1894 and 1896), The Pathfinder, The Pioneers, 
The Prairie, of the Leatherstocking series in uniform 
volumes (1890), and of other fictions by Cooper. Mr. 
Kebbel’s article, by the way, should be pointed out to 
boys, for it tells them the order in which the Leather- 
stocking Stories should be read—a matter of some 
importance if the tales are to be enjoyed to the full. 

All who are interested in dramatic literature will be 
glad to know that the text of “The Importance of Being 
Earnest”’—in which Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Aynes- 
worth, and Miss Irene Vanbrugh were so excellent at the 
St. James’s, and which most critics regarded as one of 
the brightest and most effervescent of modern comedies— 
is to be published before long by Mr. Leonard Smithers. 
Collectors of such work already have on their shelves the 
text of “‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan” and of ‘‘ A Woman of 
No Importance,” published by Mr. Lane in 1893 and 
1894 respectively. In the last-named year appeared, also, 
the English version of ‘‘ Salome,” which had been printed 
in the original French in 1893. ‘An Ideal Husband ” 
will, no doubt, be published in due course. 

If the spirit of Shakespeare is conscious of what goes 
on in the England which it used to inhabit, it must find a 
pleasant refuge from the censure of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and the patronage of Mr. William Archer in the in- 
exhaustible series of editions of the Works. No sooner is 
one such edition completed than another is announced. 
The latest is to be in ten volumes, with an introduction to 
each play and notes at the foot of the page. There is 
nothing new, I need hardly say, in this scheme, which was 
wrought out years ago in a single handy volume, since 
transformed into two volumes. Personally, I think that 
if there are to be notes at all they should be, as in the 
promised instance, at the foot of the page. Everything 
should be made easy to the student in these busy days. 


Many will be pleased to read the “Reminiscences” of 
Mrs. John Drew when they appear in Scribner's Magazine 
(prefaced by her son), but we must not hope to find in 
them many definite facts. Actors and actresses—especially 
actresses—hate dates. Look at the “‘Stray Memories” which 
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Miss Ellen Terry wrote or dictated for the New Review, and 
look at the ‘“‘ Dramatic Opinions” which Mrs. Kendal wrote 
or dictated for Murray’s Magazine. They make, for many, 
delightful reading; but how vague are the references to 
the Where and the When! A few players are indifferent 
to the flight of time, and frank about it; but not so the 
majority, who can rarely be pinned down to the exact year 
or place—unless printed record is too much for them. 

To judge from the letters he has addressed to a London 
morning newspaper, Mr. Walter Wood, author of Famous 
British War-Ships and their Commanders, appears to think 
that the conception of that book was absolutely novel. 
That it was not entirely so may, I think, be assumed from 
the fact that there was published, so long ago as 1863, 
a little book, entitled Famous Ships of the British Navy, 
which did an excellent work, I believe, in its own day- 
Mr. Wood’s suggestion, that Mr. Fitchett was indebted to 
his Famous British War-Ships in compiling fights for the 
Flag, is not to me convincing. Compilers who go to the 
same sources for information are apt to tell very much the 
same story. 

The fact that Famous British War-Ships (1897) was 
anticipated—very largely—by Famous Ships of the British 
Navy (1863) is not of practical importance. Some subjects 
have to be treated afresh for every generation. Here, for 
example, is Mr. Murray Lane advertising a forthcoming 
work on The Royal Daughters of England, regardless of the 
fact that the Misses Strickland dealt with at least a phase 
of the topic between forty and fifty years ago. In the 
interval much has happened in the way of historical 
research, and Mr. Lane is quite justified in giving us once 
more the stories of the Princesses of our Royal house. 

An undaunted versifier is Mr. Warwick Bond. I seem 
to remember that he prefaced his latest little volume of 
verse with a quite touching lament concerning the troubles 
of the minor poet. Yet I see he announces a new book— 
a dramatic poem, I think—called Zenobia, and I dare say 
we shall have more such works from his pen. Within the 
present decade he has given us Zhe Immortals, and Other 
Poems, An Ode to the Sun, and Other Poems, At Stratford 
Festiwal, and so forth. He is quite right, I fancy: verse, 
to succeed, must be either very fine or very “ popular” ; 
for the minor poet, apparently, there is less and less 
opportunity of being accepted. 

At last we are to have, in volume form, a selection from 
Mr. R. H. Hutton’s essays contributed to the Spectator. 
We already have Mr. Hutton’s Contemporary Thought and 
Thinkers (in two volumes, 1894) and his Modern Guides of 
English Thought in Faith (1887), which were accepted as 
welcome supplements to his elder Essays Theological and 
Literary. It was, however, obvious that much good work 
of his lay embedded in the columns of the Spectator, from 
which it was proper that it should be rescued. 

‘The Duchess of Malfi” has been performed in London 
at a date comparatively recent. The prologue, however, 
which Mr. Swinburne has written for the play, and which 
appears in the current Mineteenth Century, was not com- 
posed for that representation. It is a purely spontaneous 
tribute, which has had its basis in Mr. Swinburne’s well- 
known enthusiasm for the Elizabethan drama. 

THE Booxworm. 
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Reviews. 
William Watson: a Retrospect. 


The Collected Poems of William Watson. (John Lane. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Wit1i1am Warson now takes his place among the . 


poets who have so far passed the test. of time as to step 
into a collective edition. He has stood his limitation, and 
the tribunes (which, by interpretation, is the critics) endow 
him with the people’s voices. Nor is Mr. Watson, we 
imagine, Ooriolanus enough to find them anything but 
“‘ most sweet voices.” The critic who casts a retrospective 
eye over this well-filled volume will not deny that he has 
deserved his popularity. There is enough to be popular, 
enough for ballast, and enough to endure. A posy might 
be made from it of things complete and excellent. Mr. 
Watson has been hailed as the inheritor of Wordsworth’s 
tradition. For our part we are sorry that he should so 
have been hailed. It tends to encourage his chief danger, 
the fluency which would have wrecked the Rydal master 
had he been a lesser man, and marred him seriously as it 
was. It is not when Mr. Watson is sedulously reminding 
us that his initials are W. W.—not then is it we most 
admire him. Nor do we consider his best power Words- 
worthian. His austerity is of a more cold and classical 
cast than Wordsworth’s: in the sparse poems which are 
touched with warmer tinge there is a breath of romance 
quite alien to the elder poet. He has nothing of Words- 
worth’s subtle pathos, nor that sudden and most secret 
magic which every now and again transfigures Words- 
worth’s most unconsidered speech. Mr. Watson’s general 
style, at its best, is marmoreal. 

It is possible, from most of his longer poems, to quote 
nobly-wrought stanzas, striking phrases. Yet the total 
effect is apt to be weakened by the too ready flow which 
dilutes them with weaker verses. ‘‘ The Raven’s Shadow” 
isa sample. Down to the last three stanzas the thought 
is watered by fluency. Then, in the closing couplet of the 
ante-penultimate stanza, there is a felicitous change, and 
the poem ends finely, redeemingly : 

Though the flowers be faultless made, 
Perfectly to live and die— 
Though the bright clouds bloom and fade 
Flow’rlike ’midst a meadowy sky— 
Where this raven roams forlorn, 
Veins of midnight flaw the morn. 
He not less will croak and croak 
As he ever caws and caws, 
Till the starry dance be broke, 
Till the sphery pean pause, 
And the universal chime 
Falter out of tune and time. 
Coils the labyrinthine sea, 
Duteous to the lunar will, 
But some discord stealthily 
Vexes the world-ditty still, 
And the bird that caws and caws 
Clasps creation with his claws. 
The felicitous phrasing of the line we have italicised 
strikes the closing note at once. ‘‘The Father of the 
Forest,” full of noble passages, exhibits the same mixture. 
A little compression would make it a much finer poem. 
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This is, of course, a fault on the right side for popular 
comprehension, which will pardon any amount of expan- 
sion, but is relentless towards faults of compression. Let 
us, however, turn to the poems in. which Mr. Watson 
finds himself completely. He is a master of criticism in 
verse, whether literary or political. Not a deep thinker, 
it is an advantage to him, so to speak, to have his material 
ready-made; he is suited by an objective theme. In the 
political sonnet he excels, for the sonnet form also curbs 
his tendency to expansion. The three sonnets called ‘‘ The 
World in Armour” are all excellent, and the last extremely 
fine, worthy of a master. Both it and the admirable 
sonnet to Tennyson are too well known, however, for 
quotation. One could wish he had practised the sonnet 
in general more. Of the sonnet’s spirit, though not the 
sonnet’s form, are the felicitous blank-verse lines on 
Landor’s Hellenics. But if we were to choose a specimen 
of Mr. Watson’s austere vein at its highest, it would be 
the beautiful marble lyric, ‘‘ Lux Perdita” : 


Thine were the weak, slight hands 
That might have taken this strong soul, and bent 
Its stubborn substance to thy soft intent, 
And bound it unresisting, with such bands 
As not the arm of envious heaven had rent. 


Thine were the calming eyes 
That round my pinnace could have stilled the sea, 
And drawn thy voyager home, and bid him be 
Pure with their pureness, with their wisdom wise, 
Merged in their light, and greatly lost in thee. 


But thou—thou passed’st on, 
With whiteness clothed of dedicated days, 
Cold, like a star; and me in alien ways 
Thou leftest, following life’s chance lure, where shone 
The wandering gleam that beckons and betrays. 


The last stanza is of a stately, calm perfection, which 
recalls the best classic traditions. Mr. Watson has there 
had a great moment: and in like vein is the lyric called 
** The Sovereign Poet.” 

Beautiful, in a different way, is the whole of the “‘ Ode to 
May.” We must find room for the last half: 


For of old the Sun, our sire, 

Came wooing the mother of men, 
Earth, that was virginal then, 
Vestal fire to his fire, 

Silent her bosom and coy ; 

But the strong god sued and pressed, 
And born of their starry nuptial joy 
Are all that drink of her breast. 


And the triumph of him that begot, 
And the travail of her that bore, 
Behold, they are evermore 

As warp and weft in our lot. 

We are children of splendour and fame, 
Of shuddering, also, and tears. 
Magnificent out of the dust we came, 
And abject from the spheres. 


O bright irresistible lord, 

We are fruit of Earth’s womb, each one, 
And fruit of thy loins, O Sun, 

Whence first was the seed outpoured. 
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To thee as our Father we bow, 

Forbidden thy Father to see, 

Who is older and greater than thou, as thou 
Art greater and older than we. 


Thou art but as a word of his speech, 

Thou art but as a wave of his hand; 

Thou art brief as a glitter of sand 

’*T wixt tide and tide on his beach ; 

Thou art less than a spark of his fire, 

Or a moment’s mood of his soul; 

Thou are lost in the notes on the lips of his choir 
That chant the chant of the Whole.” 


There is an ardour in that, alien to the usual spirit of Mr, 
Watson’s muse. But, indeed, the very greatest of his 
odes, that to ‘‘ Autumn,” is in a vein more like Keats than 
Wordsworth. We are sorry that its length forbids us 
to quote this rich and fervid poem. Let us be content 
with a most lovely little lyric, the subtlest thing that Mr, 
Watson has writtes, to our mind. 


Thy voice from inmost dreamland calls, 
The wastes of sleep thou makest fair ; 

Bright o'er the ridge of darkness falls 
The cataract of thy hair. 


The morn renews its golden birth : 

Thou with the vanquished night dost fade, 
And leav’st the ponderable earth 

Less real than thy shade. 


There is the innermost mystery and regret of all 
vision in this exquisite poem. Every now and again, 
indeed, as we traverse Mr.. Watson’s book, there 
break through the sedate Wordsworthian manner which 
is his choice, his deliberate ideal, gleams of the 
romantic muse, tokens of a gift of fancy which is too 
seldom suffered to quit its cage. The ‘‘ Autumn” and the 
lyric we have quoted are the supreme exhibition of this 
more blossomy mood. But one finds it even in a casual 
touch like 

Bid me no more to leave unkissed 
That rose-wreathed porch of pearl. 


To conclude: in so far as he is derivative, Mr. Watson 
makes defence of himself, at once frank, humble, and 
dignified, in the Apologia with which he fittingly ends this 
volume. Retrospect exhibits a poet conscientious, crafts- 
manlike, steady in worthy aim ; who, if he does not always 
touch the heights to which his eyes are lifted, in a choice 
number of poems attains them perfectly; while the total 
range of accomplishment covered by these elect poems is 
greater than mere recollection could have prepared us to 
surmise. For we have omitted from this brief and neces- 
sarily inadequate survey his poems on poets, which carry 
the critical nineteenth century spirit with such novelty into 
verse; nor have we touched upon many long poems 
appealing for attention—the well-known ‘‘ Wordsworth’s 
Grave,” or the striking “ Dream of Man,” for instance. We 
have rather dwelt upon the less familiar side of his genius ; 
in which, paradoxically, he nevertheless seems to us to 
achieve his most beautiful and complete successes. This 
collection, bringing to focus the best of his work, is a 
distinct gain tv all who have followed his career with 
admiration and sympathy, justifying the esteem he has 
conquered by patient and self-respecting labour. 
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The Grandeur that was Rome, 


Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 
By Samuel Dill, M.A,, Professor of Greek in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 


Tere is more than a frigid rhetoric in the famous appeal 
of Symmachus to Valentinian for the restoration of the 
Altar of Victory in the Senate House of Rome: “We 
implore peace for the gods of our country, for our native 
gods. It is but just to recognise, beneath varying wor- 
ships, one sole Divinity. We behold the same stars; we 
share the same heavens; the same world embraces us. 
What matters it in what manner each man seeks the 
truth? A single road is not enough whereby to arrive at 
the mighty mystery.” Strangely moving, the appeal of 
the dethroned deities, in the name of tolerance, to the 
Galileean victor: dona nobis pacem! Strangely touching, 
the voice of ancient Rome lamenting her vanished past; 
her eyes bent backward, refusing to foresee her Christian 
empire and spiritual conquest of the world! It is a period 
of profoundly human interest, that century which saw the 
end of the Western Empire under the rule of a little 
child bearing the pathetic and ironic name of Romulus 
Augustulus. Mr. Dill’s work upon it is well worthy to 
stand beside M. Boissier’s La Fin du Paganisme, and higher 
praise we have not to give. His erudition does not 
cumber him : his style is lucid and attractive, his judgment 
is impartial and sympathetic, he gives life and reality to 
a most crowded, various, puzzling passage of time. He 
invests Symmachus, Ausonius, Sidonius, and their con- - 
temporaries with the charm of intimate personality; while 
his general appreciations and descriptions of the age are as 
skilful as they are learned. That he once writes Pro- 
pertius for Persius is probably the one positive blemish 
upon his very welcome volume. 

Profani si quid bene dixerunt, non aspernandum. This 
utterance of St. Augustine expresses the continuity of feel- 
ing with which Latin Christendom regarded the arts and 
sciences, laws and institutions of pagan Rome. To such 
ecumenical minds as his the empire of Rome was the 
creation of Divine providence, second only to the theocracy 
of Israel. Both were preparations for the Christian Church 
and Gospel, both venerable and august. Despite fanatics 
and extremists, it was impossible for Christianity to make 
tabula rasa of the historic past. Augustine had Virgil in his 
veins, Jerome was laughably shocked at his own inveterate 
Ciceronianism ; their views of the pagan epochs were 
enlightened and large. ‘If these books agree with the 
Koran, they are superfluous; if not, they are pernicious: 
let them then be burned!” But not in the manner of the 
Caliph Omar at Alexandria did the wisest of the Christian 
leaders deal with the sages and singers of antiquity. They 
found in the workings of Providence something not 
unlike a law of progress and evolution, an orderly 
unfolding of Divine purpose, and they did not think 
that for Christians the world must date, in all 
things, from the birth of Christ. The accusation 
that Christianity was inimical to the empire and re- 
sponsible for its weakness, that the Catholic Church could 
come to no terms with the ancient civility, that her 
influence was b.rbarising and effeminate, that the Roman 
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world was perishing of the Christian faith, produced the 
magnificent De Civitate Dei of Augustine, with its pedantic 
pendant, the History of Orosius. If Rome be in mortal 
sickness, she has her own degeneracy to thank for it, her 
falling away from her pristine spirit; but greater than 
the City of the World, which, as Rutilius sings, had made 
of orbs one urbs, is the City of God “ not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,” whereof all are citizens in Christ. 
Augustine’s mind was of imperial cast, and he towers in 
an age of littleness. But what was this age, in which 
Paganism still wore the senatorial robe, in which there 
were pagan sceptics and sceptical Christians, in which 
superstition ran riot and all looks chaotic? An age in 
which the “‘ barbarians ” play their great part of “casting 
the kingdoms old into another mould”; an age of 
perplexed transition and fermentation ; an age in labour 
with new times and things; an uncomfortable, aching, 
fascinating age. In spite of incessant legislation, an age 
of infinite social and official corruption; in spite of deep 
reverence for education, an age of elegant dilettantism 
and rhetoric, of conventional preciosity; an age stricken 
with mental nervelessness, lacking originality, magna- 
nimity, greatness, and, while crying out for its Carlylean 
“man,” never discovering him. An age, as Tacitus 
called his own, of Deum ira in rem Romanam, and an age 
of Gesta Dei per Francos and other “‘ barbarians.” And in 
the midst of the confusion we contemplate, with amuse- 
ment and amazement, half contemptuous, half sympathising, 
the figures so vividly portrayed by Mr. Dill. They are 
the victims of rhetoric, of the tyranny of words, of style 
leading substance captive; with infinite pains they attain 
to saying nothing to the glory of culture. 

Aiming at a last refinement of style, heirs of Greek 
and Roman ages, they do not approach to even the rude 
felicity of Ennius; living amid wars and the rumour of 
wars, at a time when the world was in upheaval and 
unrest, they write, these men of the world, as though they 
lived in an earthly paradise of précieux ridicules. Sym- 
machus held offices of high dignity, and led the Senate; 
Ausonius rose from a provincial professoriate to posts of 
splendid rank ; Sidonius was a bishop ; yet it is the rarest 
thing to find in their writings any strong and serious trace 
of social, religious, political, national feeling—anything of 
the old Roman gravitas or pietas or virtus. The rise and 
fall of emperors, the advent of invaders, the turmoil and 
tumult of the times, provoke from them scarce any 


utterance instinct with manly vigour and reality. By © 


the side of their great Roman predecessors they are 
as dancers beside athletes. Even Ausonius, at his 
best, cannot rise above an imperturbable prettiness ; 
and he was something of a true poet, much of a true 
scholar, and a man of wide experience. The letters of 
Symmachus, says Villemain, “‘élégantes et ingénieuses, 
sont stériles de faits et de sentiments”; such sterility 
marks an age of decadence. But the last hundred years 
of the Western Empire, though full of rottenness and 
decay, were stirring and arousing ; yet, except in Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, they yield us little better than 
feeble pomposity, dainty affectation, and rhetoric. St. 
Paulinus of Nola, young, rich, accomplished, retires from 
the world: his master and friend, Ausonius, begs him to 
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return in the name of the Muses, Paulinus, a man of 
beautiful character and strong will, declines in language 
worthy of our Georgian poets laureate; Phoebus and 
Delos jostle Christ and the Day of Judgment. There is 
a certain pathos in this clinging to the forms of pagan 


. culture, this recognition of “the glory that was Greece 


and the grandeur that was Rome”: we are reminded of 
the austere Savonarola, strengthened in his resolve to 
flee the world by a line of Virgil. On all sides, and 
notably in Southern Gaul, we find an amiable, earnest, 
slightly ludicrous pre-occupation with letters and learning: 
upon this ground pagan and Christian could meet, could 
revere together the golden ages of antiquity and the 
genius of Rome. But, except in the matter of mutual 
charity, they did so to very little purpose, though with 
praiseworthy intent. 

The late paganism of the empire, from Constantine’s 
Edict of Toleration in 313, up to its sinking underground 
and passing into a kind of folk-lore, is singularly inter- 
esting. What kept an educated man from accepting 
Christianity ; at least, in name? Many Christians wore 
their faith lightly, and easily cast it off. Ausonius, to put 
it gently, was not an ardent Christian. It is still a 
question whether Boéthius, born at the very death of the 
Western Empire, was Christian or not. To be a Christiun 
was a worldly advantage: to be a pagan was, at least at 
certain times and under certain emperors, a criminal 
offence. Christianity was no longer an obscure, illiterate 
Jewish superstition: it wore the purple; it possessed the 
learning of the ancients; it largely ‘‘ reconciled” Plato 
with the Gospel; it had no enmity against art; it was 
liberal and humane; it showed itself consistent with 
cultivated society and civil government. The very 
earliest work of Christian apologetics in Latin — the 
Octavius of Minucius Felix, contemporary with Ter- 
tullian—is written by a cultured convert in a tone of 
winning suavity and grace. What was there in imperial 
paganism to retain its adherents when approached by a 
philosophical, courteous, candid Christianity? Paganism 
among the pagani, the rustic villagers, was doubt- 
less the primitive, ancestral faith of Numa; but the 
senators, consuls, prefects, lecturers, men of letters, 
in Rome and the great provincial centres, assuredly 
held no such simply natural a faith as that. How 
was it that, ‘“‘philosophe et homme d’état, Symmaque 
défendait, au milieu du siécle de Thécdose, la culte et la 
théogonie de Numa”? It was largely an unconscious 
mysticism of feeling about Rome, the City of the World. 
Could the Papacy be transferred from Rome, it would take 
many generations to transfer to another place the Catholic 
feeling of devotion. Ave Roma Immortalis! And the 
patrician, scholarly, official classes of the fourth and fifth 
centuries included many to whom the longjglory of Rome 
was a religion, and her genius the true D.O.M. They did 
not refuse to acknowledge many divinities, nor to hold 
vague semi-Platonic theosophies; but Christianity was 
exclusive, while claiming catholicity. They felt that it was 
no religion for gentlemen of Rome; noblesse oblige, and 
it was not for them to renounce the faith which had winged 
the Roman eagles, An high-bred superiority marks the 
attitude of such men as Symmachus, a courteous disdain for 
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the new popular creed—something of that hauteur which 
animated the nobles of France before their fall, even 
when they foresaw it. In some, forms of oriental devotion, 
sanctioned by long prescription, supplied the needs of the 
spirit. Some, sceptics at heart, found paganism easier 
than Christianity. Not a few shared, with better reason, 
the views of Smollett’s friend, who, ‘being in the 
Campidoglio at Rome, made up to the bust of Jupiter, 
and, bowing very low, exclaimed in the Italian language, 
‘I hope, sir, if ever you get your head above water again, 
you will remember that I paid my respects to you in your 
adversity.’”’ For amid the shock of barbarian invasion 
and the profound catastrophe of the taking of Rome, 
men’s minds were moved to speculate upon the cause of 
such calamities: it was but natural to see in them the 
wrath of offended Olympus, or the impotence of the 
Christian Heaven. Again, the sophistical education 
of the day was debilitating: it tended to produce 
indifferentism. 

Without wholly damning this “last century” as one 
of corruption, we may call it one of those ages in which 
men are inclined, not to grapple with its distress and 
disease, but to say, with languid resignation, ‘‘ It will last 
our time.” So died out, with Romulus Augustulus, the 
empire of the Cesars. The next to wear the crown of the 
West will be a “barbarian,” but a mightily enlightened 
one: Carolus Magnus, a true Cesar, worthy to inaugurate 
with glory the Middle Age. 


Well Written. 


Government and Democracy, and Other Essays. 

Jay Chapman. (Nutt. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuts is a brilliant little book. Mr. Chapman wields a 
razor-edge of forcible statement, and he is inspired by a 
moral passion that makes his utterance a breathing, vital 
thing. The volume 
arose, he tells you, 
“out of an attempt 
to explain an elec- 
tion,” and the key 
to it all is in the 
opening essay on 
** Politics.” This is 
the most complete 
and scathing indict- 
ment of American 
corruption that we 
have ever read, and 
it is in the compass 
of forty-six pages. 
In this space Mr. 
Chapman turns the 
whole fabric of a 
society inside out 
like an old glove. 

‘* Misgovernment 
in the United 
States,” says Mr. Chapman, “is an incident in the 
history of commerce. It is part of the triumph of 
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industrial progress.” The close of the war left the 
country divided into two bitterly hostile parties, Demo- 
crats and Republicans. The original bone of contention 
was removed, but the organisations remained. And 
bit by bit, during thirty years, the forces of capital 
seized on these and wrested them to their own ends. Mr. 
Chapman takes as an example a small country town 
through which ran a railroad, and shows with remorseless 
analysis how that railroad, working through a sharp local 
attorney, with unlimited powers of bribery at his back, 
gradually got control of the politics of that town. First 
one party organisation is manipulated and put in the hands 
of a “ boss,” or paid wire-puller. Then the other follows, 
and the two are played off against each other as the 
capitalist desires. Ultimately the process is complete. 
“The town is now ruled by a Happy Family. Stable 
equilibrium has been reached at last. Commercialism is 
in control. Henceforth the railroad company pays the 
bills for keeping up both party organisations, and it re- 
ceives care and protection from whichever party is 
nominally in power.” What Mr. Chapman here describes 
as occurring on a small scale has happened on a large 
scale in almost every State and every municipality in 
America. In New York, in particular, the vast Democratic 
organisation of Tammany Hall is the tool of the mercantile 
interests. And the same interests equally control the 
opposing organisation of the Republicans. The two party 
bosses, curtly described as Oroker and Platt, face each 
other with the wink of Roman augurs. Whichever wins 
at the polls, the result isthe same. ‘It has always been. 
the ear-mark of an enterprise of the first financial magni- 
tude in New York that it subscribed to both campaign 
funds.” 

After describing the system and briefly indicating 
its effects upon the standards of municipal and personal 
morality, Mr. Chapman turns to the hope of reform. For 
there is, and has been for some time, a strong reform 
movement growing up in the heart of New York itself. 
Business men, professional men, literary men have banded 
themselves together into bodies known as ‘‘ Good Govern- 
ment Clubs” for the express purpose of promoting 
reform. Hitherto they have been notoriously unsuccessful 
at the polls. In the recent mayoralty election Mr. Low 
only polled half the Tammany vote. Mr. Chapman thinks 
that the reformers have gone to work in the wrong way. 
They have attempted to work on the old party lines, to 
meet corruption with its own weapons. They have not 
thrown themselves unreservedly enough upon idealism, 
have not realised that their function must be for some 
time that of educators, rather than of statesmen. The 
pendulum, he declares, has swung in the right direction, 
but the men of the future still need a policy: above all, 
they still need a political philosophy. ‘They have been 
exploited by commercialism, but they have not been under- 
mined. ‘The grip of commerce is growing weaker, the 
voice of conscience louder. A phase in our history is 
passing away. That phase was predestined from the 
beginning. . . . We see that our institutions were par- 
ticularly susceptible to this disease of commercialism, and 
that the sickness was acute, but that it was not mortal, 
Our institutions suryived,”’ 
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Starting, then, from the conclusions of this opening 
essay, and fortifying himself by the psychological doctrines 
which underlie the teaching of Froebel, Mr. Chapman 
sets himself to sketch a system of political and social 
morality conceived on lines at once individualistic and 
altruistic. The whole book is freshly thought out and, 
to our mind, admirably put. It is full of pregnant sug- 
gestive phrases, of ironic flashlights on the society it 
condemns. What could be better than the whole descrip- 
tion of the deadening effect of’ commercial dishonesty on 
the whole of American life and American letters? At the 
club no man will express an opinion on the most in- 
different subject. His daily avocations make him furtive. 
The thing is like a deadly blight on all humane activity. 
“The second-rate quality of all our letters and verse is 
due to the same cause. The intellectual integrity is under- 
mined. The literary man is concerned for what ‘ will go,’ 
like the reformer who is half politician. The attention of 
every one in the United States is on some one else’s 
opinion, not on truth.” There is a very interesting 
passage on the absence in America of that “reservoir of 
spiritual power” which, according to Mr. Chapman, has 
“turned thetide of commercialism in England,” and has 
produced in London a body of men and women who 
‘“‘work like beavers in its reform.” But it is precisely 
such large-brained, large-souled books as this of Mr. 
Chapman’s which go to create such reservoirs of spiritual 
power. He has our God-speed in his wrestle with the 
Augean stables. 


Mr. Runciman’s Musical Essays. 


Old Scores and New Readings. 
Unicorn Press. ) 


Tue name of Mr. J. F. Runciman is one that has headed 
a hundred alarums and excursions into the camps of many 
complacent and over-content warriors. During the past 
few years he has been the terror of the Academic school 
of musical expression, of old-fashioned and perfunctory 
criticism, and of that ignorance which is never so happy as 
when it is engaged in labelling a difference of view with 
the same name. He has keen and incisive cleverness; he 
is a musician to the finger-tips; he has independence of 
thought and of expression, and he is as courageous as a 
Viking. Having premised so much it would be absurd to 
deny that he has the defects of his qualities highly deve- 
loped. If he is clever, he is sometimes consciously 
paradoxical; if he is a fine musician, he sometimes makes 
his music too personal an affair; if he is fearlessly inde- 
pendent, he sometimes mistakes unwarrantable satire for 
frankness of utterance; and, finally, if he is courageous, 
with no trace of cowardice or of compromise in him, 
he is inclined to forget that courage and refinement 
of sympathy are not always of necessity playing as 
respondent and co-respondent in the Divorce Court. 
Well, that being said, Mr. Runciman has just submitted 
to the world a volume containing some of his more 
elaborate musical essays that have been published of recent 
years in the pages of the Saturday Review, the New Review, 
and the Dome. In such collected form, we should be 
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inclined to say that not since the time of Berlioz has so 
individual and so keenly clever a collection of papers 
on music been placed before the public. Mr. Runciman, 
indeed—perhaps somewhat arrogantly—claims, in a rather 
too personal dedication to Mr. Frank Harris, that ‘this is 
the first time that a critic has shut off no part of himself 


. from the influence of music, and has kept back no part of 


the resulting impression of the effect, produced by music 
upon his entire human soul.” That is, we submit, a little 
grotesque. Berlioz did it, and Wagner did it; and Berlioz, 
at all events, was a master of letters; whereas we are not 
quite sure that it can be fully allowed to Mr. Runciman 
that he has, without the intrusion of prejudice, really 
accomplished this feat ; and though he writes exceedingly 
well, at all events for every purpose that he has in view— 
sometimes in this respect his felicity is marvellous—he 
cannot be described as a master of letters. We speak 
now, of course, from a somewhat high and exclusive 
literary point of view. 

From what we have already written, it will be gathered 
that the actual essays under consideration come to the reader 
with a double meaning—a meaning of welcome and of 
(shall we say it?) a slight repulsion. They fall more or 
less into just these two sections. Those on Purcell, Haydn, 
Schubert, ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” “‘ Lohengrin,” “ Tris- 
tan,” “Siegfried,” Brahms and Dvorék seem to us to be 
brilliant, adequate, and distinguished by wonderful direct- 
ness and straightness of insight. The Purcell, we are 
inclined to think, is the best of all. Here Mr. Runciman 
is on ground which he not only knows extremely well, but 
which also is sufficiently remote to keep him more or less 
from those contemporary quarrels in which he has ever 
been a foremost fighter. Thus he writes of his beloved 
English composer — as he calls him, “ our last great 
musician ”’ : 

Purcell is also a chief, though not the chief, among song- 
writers. And he stands in the second place by reason of 
the very faculty which places him among the first of instru- 
mental and choral writers. That dominating picturesque 
power of his, that tendency to write picturesque melodies 
as well as picturesque movements, compelled him to treat 
the voice as he treated any other instrument, and he writes 
page on page which would be at least as effective on any 
other instrument ; and as more can be got out of the voice 
than out of any other instrument, and the tip-top song- 
writers got all out that could be got ‘out, it follows that 
Purcell is below them. But only the very greatest of them 
have beaten him, and he often, by sheer perfection of 
phrases, runs them very close. 


That is a luminous bit of criticism, despite the somewhat 
casual form—note the repetition of ‘‘ got” three times and 
‘“‘ out” four times within a few lines—in which it is uttered. 
But there is little in this essay that is not masterly, from 
the critical standpoint. The “‘ Lohengrin ”’ article, again, is 
a beautiful piece of work, in which Mr. Runciman has 
really caught the central idea of the opera from a new and 
fresh point of view. His feeling for the river that flows 
from Monsalvat to Brabant seems to us to be a really fine 
excursion into the shores of romantic criticism. The 
“Note on Brahms,” too, is excellent, distinguishing as it 
does, in admirable fashion, the pretentious from the real in 
that over-praised musician, and discovering where the true 
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poignancy of Brahms’ tragic utterance lay, in the reali- 
sation, that is, of his own want of inspiration. But Mr. 
Runciman is not unfair : 


It must be remembered that all bis music is irreproach- 
able from the technical point of view. Brahms is certainly 
with Bach, Mozart, and Wagner in point of musicianship ; 
in fact, these,four,might be called) the greatest masters of 
sheer music who have lived. A Brahms score is as won- 
derful as a Wagner score; from beginning to end there is 
not a misplaced} note nor a trace of weakness; and one 
stands amazed before the consummate workmanship of the 
thing. The only difference between the Wagner score and 
the Brahms score is, that while the former is always alive 
the latter is sometimes alive too, but more frequently as 
dead as a door-mat. 


Among the less keen, or (at any rate) less pleasant essays 
of the book we must rank first of all that on ‘‘ Parsifal.” 
It strikes throughout, as it seems to us, a false, even 
perhaps a braggart, note, and the braggart note is nearly 
always insincere. Mr. Runciman sets out on what seems 
to be a little tour de force of his own, and for some reason 
or another he does not carry his theory off brilliantly 
enough. Done with a Stevensonian lightness, the attempt 
to prove “‘ Parsifal” an immoral work might have been 
amusing; as a matter of fact, it succeeds in being a little 
dismal. The Verdi article, again, is too slight to support 
all the theory that he burthens it with, and once more that 
is because his manner of writing does not here quite suit 
the matter in hand. In a word, we are forced for a con- 
clusion upon Mr. Runciman’s literary style. For his own 
particular purpose, to express his deeply felt and original 
views on music, it is absolutely adequate and peculiarly 
personal, Where he essays the easy manner of the man 
of letters, as, for example, in the dedication, and writes 
for the sake of his words, he does not reach his right level 
of excellence ; and you can always discover when he has 
wandered a little way from his real self by these subtle 
differences (as you may put it) in his elocution. His book 
remains, however, a living contribution to the musical 
literature of the times. 





The Prettiest Beguilement. 
By Kenneth Grahame. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Kenyzeta Graname’s Dream Days is an extension of 
his Golden Age. It has the same qualities, the same 
charm. Hence there is not much that is fresh to say 
about it. Perhaps it is, by a shade, not so good; but the 
shade is of the slightest, and to all those who ask for fun 
before everything the new volume will stand as the better. 
For ourselves, we have read it with pure and rippling 
delight, and we now feel in no mood for anything but 
praise. Because—when a gentleman devotes his leisure 
to so gay and innocent an employment as remembering 
his childhood, and recording his memories with wit and 
delicate literary art, there seems to us no call for anything 
else. He makes no challenge. He merely says: “If 
you are for pretty beguilement, try this”; and having 
tried it, we admit the beguilement, and recommend it to 
cthers, There are tender, fragile books which it is a 


Dream Days. 
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mistake to ‘‘ review” in the ordinary’ way, and Dream 


’ Days is conspicuous among them, 


The peculiar joy of Dream Days is Harold. In The 
Golden Age he did some beautiful things, notably in ‘‘The 
Burglars,” but in Dream Days he is continually busy and 
persuasive. Here, from ‘“ Dies Ire,” a sketch of one of 
those days when nothing ever goes right, is a glimpse of 
Harold at a favourite game : 


Somewhat disheartened, I made my way downstairs and 
out into the sunlight, where I found Harold playing con- 
spirators by himself on the gravel. He had dug a small 
hole in the walk, and had laid an imaginary train of powder 
thereto; and as he sought refuge in the laurels from the 
inevitable explosion, I heard him murmur, “‘ ‘ My God!’ 
said the Czar, ‘my plans are frustrated!’” It seemed an 
excellent occasion for beiug a black puma. Harold liked 
black pumas, on the whole, as well as any animal we were 
familiar with. So I launched myself on him, with the 
appropriate howl, rolling him over on the gravel. 

Life may be said to be composed of things that come 
off and things that don’t come off. This thing, unfor- 
tunately, was one of the things that didn’t come off. 
From beneath me I heard a shrill cry of, ‘‘Oh! it’s my 
sore knee.”” And Harold wriggled himself free from the 
puma’s clutches, bellowing dismally. Now, I honestly 
didn’t know. he had a sore knee, and what’s more, he 
knew I didn’t know that he had a sore knee. According 
to boy ethics, therefore, his attitude was wrong, sore knee 
or not, and no apology was due from me. I made half- 
way advances, however, suggesting we should lie in 
ambush by the edge of the pond and cut off the ducks as 
they waddled down in simple, unsuspecting single file, then 
hunt them as bisons flying over the vast prairie. . . . But 
Harold would none of my overtures, and retreated to the 
house wailing with full lungs. 


Mr. Grahame goes on to tell how this rebuff, coming upon 
so many others, was the last straw. He left the garden, 
an Ishmael. Yet ‘‘somewhere in the world, I felt sure, 
justice and sympathy still resided. There were places 
called pampas, for instance, that sounded well. League 
upon league of grass, with just an occasional wild horse, 
and not a relation within the horizon! ” 

In “ Mutabile Semper ” Harold is discovered at another 
pursuit. While the others are painting or musing upon 
love Harold is composing a “death-letter.” A death- 
letter is practically a will, a disposal of personal estate. 
Harold’s death-letter ran thus : 

my dear edward when I die I leave all my muny to you . 
my walkio sticks wips my crop my sord and gun bricks 
forts and all things i have goodbye my dear charlotte when 
i die I leave you my wach and cumpus and pencel case my 
salors and camperdown my pictares and evthing goodbye 
your loving brother armen my dear Martha I love you 
very much i leave you my garden my mice and rabets 
my plants in pots when I die please take care of them my 
dear. 

Selina, it may be remarked, objected to her exclusion. ‘I 
don’t care,” said Harold; ‘“‘I was going to leave you some- 
thing, but I shan’t now ’cos you tried to read my death- 
letter before I was dead” (there’had been a fearful fight). 
‘“‘Then I'll write a death-letter myself,” retorted Selina, 
‘and I shan’t leave you a single thing!” Selina, how- 
ever, though thoroughly worsted in this particular story, 
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has her own glorious moments, and the account of her 
celebration of Trafalgar Day is one of the best things of 
the book. 

Here we must leave this charming little work. We 
have said nothing of Mr. Grahame’s sympathy with 
child nature, his penetration and kindly humour; but 


that is because we have said these things before. They . 


are commonplaces. 


A Political Pilgrimage. 


Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey. By Lord Wark- 
worth, M.P. (Edward Arnold. 21s.) 


Lorp WarkwortH, whose Oxford career was one of the 
most distinguished of recent times, undertook an expedi- 
tion last year in company with Lord Encombe, Sir 
John Stirling-Maxwell, and Mr. Lionel Holland, from 
Angora, through Armenia and Kurdistan, to Mosul. The 
country was still unquiet after the massacres, and the 
four Englishmen found the way barred with trifling 
obstructions. They persevered, and were able to pass 
safely through some very dangerous parts, and to. acquire 
a first-hand knowledge—what few Europeans have pos- 
sessed. The main object of the journey was political, and 
the political conclusion is of great interest. Lord Wark- 
worth insists upon what may now be regarded as a proven 
fact—the political nature of the massacres. He analyses 
with much shrewdness the Turkish attitude towards 
England and Russia. He confesses himself frankly a 
Turcophil, but he has no roseate hopes for a reconstitu- 
tion of the Turkish empire from within. In all his 
judgments he is moderate, reasonable, and well-informed. 

But the book is not a political treatise. It seems to us 
that the travellers must have been hampered by their 
means of information. To make their results practically 


valuable, names and details would need to be appended ; * 


but this could scarcely be done without a direct betrayal 
of confidence. Hence the book is as much the itine- 
rary of a man of culture as the record of a political 
student. The antiquities on the route—classical, Christian, 
medisoval—are described by the author with a scholar’s 
enthusiasm. He finds Perrot in an error concerning the 
** Hittite” palace at Boghaz Keni, and on another point he 
joins issue with Mr. Hogarth. He tells a curious story to 
illustrate the local prejudice against the ascent of Ararat. 
‘‘ Ararat,” said an Armenian priest on the road between 
Erzeroum and Bayazid, ‘“‘is the birthplace of mankind ; 
and we know, on the authority of our Saviour’s own words 
to Nicodemus, that a man cannot enter a second time into 
his mother’s womb and be born ”’—‘‘ a quotation of Scrip- 
ture,” says Lord Warkworth, ‘‘ which, like so many others 
_ of its kind, would be more convincing if the quotation were 
borne out by the text!” Towards the end of the journey 
he found an Arab patriarch who was immensely flattered 
because some religious body in America had conferred on 
him a distinction called the ‘‘Crown of Thorns.” The book 
does not profess to be a picturesque history, but the style 
has a vivacity of its own, and now and then we get a 
eleanly-drawn picture. Tuke this: 
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The dingy room into which we were ushered by a 
ragged crew was lit by spiral tapers of bees’-wax, and 
clouded with the dense smoke cf a wood-fire. Our bed- 
fellows were a horse, and a buffalo whose vulgarly noisy 
and prolonged munching of his evening meal compelled us, 
in the interests of slumber, to suggest to its owners that 
they should limit the supply of fodder. The cure, how- 
ever, proved worse than the disease, for the outraged 
animal vented its displeasure in such continuous and 
unmusical protests that at length we were forced to an 
unconditional surrender. 

Or this : 

Its rickety bridges and quaint brick houses striped in 
bands of brilliant cobalt along the water’s edge, and its 
little inlets fringed with glossy-leaved bananas and over- 
hanging palms, whose feathery tops glance like pale blue 
sprays of hoarfrost under the moon. 


The book is illustrated with a great number of the most 
beautiful photographs we remember to have seen in a work 
of the kind. 


A Great Englishman. 


Some Account of George William Wilshere, Baron Bramwell 
of Hever, and His Opinione. By Charles Fairfield. 
(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


A Few days ago the present writer asked a thoughtful 
man what impression he had formed of a judge of the 
Queen’s Bench Division while serving as a common jury- 
man. It appeared that he had brought away the convic- 
tion that our judges work very hard and very carefully. 
Many, very many, of us have come to the same conclusion ; 
and the thought braces us as we splash past the Law 
Courts in the rain. Mr. Fairfield knows how wide and 
silent and real this tribute is, and in the first sentence 
of his book he says with happy intelligence: ‘‘The 
memoirs of each memorable judge which Her Majesty’s 
public constructs for itself is ‘He sat there and did what 
was right, and is dead!’ ” 

Lord Bramwell was of this great brood. His life-story 
is that of a man, English to the core, and endowed with 
great talents, who wasted none of his strength, but 
kneaded it and applied it until it became at once colossal 
and humane. Lord Bramwell was a great judge, not 
only by profession, but in that he was everlastingly 
set on doing justice. ‘‘ Anybody’s wrong was his own 
personal wrong.” Hence, when he left the Bench, he 
thundered judgments in the Zimes. What letters those 
‘*B.” letters were—one’s brain glories in them! 

Anecdotes? There are fewer, perhaps, than one expected, 
but the need of them is not great; Mr. Fairfield’s pages 
are briny enough. Yet to save ourselves from reproach, 
take two pictures. In one Bramwell is saying to a 
monstrous assaulter of children: ‘ Your counsel tells me 
that four years’ penal servitude will kill you. I don’t care 
if it does kill you.” In another he is warning a jury to 
disregard the burst of tears into which he had been 
betrayed while summing up against a poor old woman of 
seventy, indicted for the murder of her husband. Both 
moods were exceptional—but they declare the man. We 
ean but name that immortal contention on ‘ Drink” in the 
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Times which the men of water and the men of whisky 
watched with alternating ecstasies, while now the Law 
Lord and now the author of Erie quoted the Scriptures 
in ding-dong style, and pelted each other with lines from 
Propertius and verses of fusty Rabbis. 

Taking leave of this great judge, we must think of him 
on the Bench, working, as Mr. Fairfield says, for ‘‘ some 
thing more than pay ”’: 

precisely what it is Englishmen are slow to say; also 
slow to believe, amid the drone, drone, drone of dusty, 
foggy courts of law, that worn, bent, weary old men one 
sees sitting on the Bench, these worked and struggled and 
wore themselves out, buoyed up by the very same spirit 
which sends often mere lads, full of life, to challenge 
death in front of their comrades. 


Mr. Fairfield has caught the spirit, as well as recorded the 
multifarious facts, of Lord Bramwell’s life, and he has 
succeeded in conveying both clearly to his readers. 


Cannibals Next Door. 


Through New Guinea and the Cannibal Countries. By 
H. Cayley-Webster. (Unwin. 21s.) 


Txe picture that haunts us most after closing Captain 
Webster’s book is that of the British or German flag 
floating over little palm-sheltered coves and wharves and 
custom-houses within hail of cannibalism. In New Britain 
Captain Webster found smiling plantations managed by 
European traders, people of refinement, people whose 
houses suggest the country houses of Western civilisation ; 
and yet, in a walk before tea, you may find villages whose 
chiefs keep slaves for the purpose of food, and kill them as 
regularly as an English farmer kills his ducks. 

Other dreadful practices are common behind those sea- 
fringes of mangroves where so much of the glamour of 
these islands begins and ends. The Solomons are still full 
of head-hunters, and the heads of white men are much in 
request. Captain Webster writes : 


Head-hunoting raids are constantly being organised upon 
villages near at hand, but never has it been known that 
any one expedition has been formed and sent out to any 
particular village without first being confident that they 
were attacking a very,much weaker party than their own. 
On these occasions every available canoe is manned, some 
of the larger ones holding as many as sixty. warriors, who, 
armed to the teeth, set out on their murderous journey. 
I have been an eye-witness to more than one such expe- 
dition, when a large haul had been made and more than 
sixty trophies in the shape of heads had been captured, 
which were immediately smoke-dried and preserved by 
being plastered over with chinam. 


Captain Webster gives a list of white men murdered in 
this group. On the island of Lombok he saw the modified 
suttee which prevails there. The unhappy widow is killed 
by knives instead of by fire. Other of Captain Webster’s 
relations are as frightful ; some are necessarily loathsome. 
As an observer and a collector of natural history specimens, 
Captain Webster did interesting work, and his book is a 
genial and thrilling account of wanderings in the darkest 
places of the earth, 
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War from Within. 


War Memories of an Army Chaplain. By H. Clay 

Trumbull. (Scribner. 7s. 6d..) 

Mr. Trumpvtt should have dipped his colours to Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. Stephen Crane when prefacing his 
memories of the Northern army in the American Civil 
War. He says: “Little . . . has been written to show 
the thoughts and feelings of the soldier in active army 
service.” Little, yes; but that little has been burned into 
the minds of tens of thousands of readers by two masters 
of the “reporting” school of fiction. Therefore Mr. 
Trumbull should have dipped his colours. His own book 
is entirely readable, if rather spun out. The position of 
a regimental chaplain in the American struggle was 
peculiar. He was a commissioned officer without a 
command. He alone could talk with a general or a 
private with equal familiarity. To him alone the general 
and the private could confide their feelings with the same 
freedom. If, therefore, the chaplain was a good fellow—in 
the full war sense of the term—he was in the best possible 
position to gather and record the inner life of the army in 
which he was a unit. Mr. Trumbull, rather unkindly, 
shows that there were chaplains and chaplains. in the war. 
There was at least one who failed to secure respect. Said 
one soldier to another—they were talking of the chaplain 
of another regiment than their own : 
‘You don’t catch our ‘Holy John’ up there.” 
‘‘You don’t mean that our chaplain’s a coward—do 
you?” asked the other in a scornful tone. 
“Oh, no! I don’t say he’s a coward; but whenever — 
there’s any firing ahead, he has to go for the mail.” 
‘“‘ Well, but he’s got to go for the mail, you know.” 
‘Yes; but if the firing is sudden, he can’t stop to get 
his saddle on.” 

Mr. Trumbull’s stories of heroism, death, and suffering 
are legion. The book is almost too much packed with them ; 
it is too lomg. With more selection, and fewer chapters. 
this narrative would have been more effective. One sad 
statement, among many, is that numbers of -the soldiers 
received very few letters from home; the billets that 
would have softened the bullets were too often lacking. 
Perhaps the most impressive of Mr. Trumbull’s stories is 
the one on pp. 182-3, about the shooting of a deserter. 
The facts he gives about desertion are extraordinary. 
Men deserted and re-enlisted three, five, and seven times 
over, encouraged by the “substitute-brokers.” They 
were themselves known as “ bounty-jumpers.” The two 
expressions carry a world of meaning. One Irish mother 
naively congratulated herself on the prosperity of her son. 
Asked what he was doing, she replied: ‘ Well, I’m not 
quite sure as to that. But I belave they call it ‘lapeing 
the bounty.’” These thrilling tales of war are illustrated 
with becoming vividness by several artists. 


A Gentle Voice. 
Summer Sonnets. By Emma J. Parker. (Grant Richards.) 
A pRETTIER book than this—vellum-clad and slender and 
fair-paged—it would be hard to find. Mrs. Parker’s 
poetical output is very small, but it is sweet and simple: 
a few sonnet memories of notable open-air days; tributes 
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to friends—Dr. Parker and Frances Willard among them ; 
a little garland of songs, wistful and melancholy; and 
that is all. We quote one of the title poems: 
' A summer noon, with cloudless fire-filled sky, 

Whose kisses scorch the buds its lips caress, 

Flushing them with too keen a happiness, 

Till drooping ’neath the burning touch they sigh 

For twilight’s gentler, tenderer ecstasy. 

The gossip bees with buzzing eagerness 

And droning, iterated emphasis, 

Scatter their wondrous tidings as they fly. 

The butterflies on pale, frail yellow wings 

O’er blue forget-me-nots poise light as air ; 

And overhead the crimson may-tree swings 

Its aromatic fragrance everywhere. 

In quiet shade the scented lily rings 

Its many bells, calling to midday prayer ! 
Modest though the tiny collection be, it has a personal 
character and sincerity; and Mrs. Parker will, we feel 
confident, make with it new friends. 





Postscript. 


AnyoxE who can make natural history attractive to 
children, particularly the minutest insect life, is the 
parents’ valued ally. Mrs. Haig Thomas, in Spiderland 
(Chiswick Press), has done this. Choosing the medium of 
simple narrative, with much pretty by-play, she has 
invested some of the mysteries of garden life with a great 
deal of interest. As a stepping-stone to entomology and 
botany we can recommend Spiderland very heartily. 

To make a sportsman’s ‘“‘ Whitaker” is the aim which 
the editors of Zhe Sportsman’s Year-Book (Lawrence & 
Bullen), Mr. C. 8. Colman and Mr. A. H. Windsor, have 
set before themselves. ‘I'hey have not quite done it yet, 
but the start is a good one. A sportsman’s ‘‘ Whitaker,” 
for example, would surely give the principal cricket fix- 
tures for 1899 and not merely the test matches with the 
Australians. It would also, under the cricket books of 
the past year, mention K. 8. Ranjitsinhji’s account of Mr. 
Stoddart’s Australian tour. These are blemishes which 
more forethought might have removed. But as it is an 
honourable habit to forgive the compilers of annuals for 
any faults committed in their first issue, we will say no 
more. The special articles in the book before us are 
well done, and it is a little, if not a very rich, mine of 
information. 

The 8.P.C.K.’s Holy Gospels, which it is proposed to issue 
in twenty-four monthly parts, begin this month with the 
first six chapters of the Gospel according to St. John. The 
page is ample and distinct, and the illustrations, chosen 
from the Old Masters, are most admirably reproduced. 
Among the more beautiful pictures in this part are the 
Virgin of Manucci (Perugino), at Florence; a Florentine 
Virgin and Christ, in the Berlin Museum ; Crivelli’s Virgin 
and Christ, at Milan; Botticelli’s Virgin and Child, sur- 
rounded by angels, at Florence; Mantegna’s Madonna and 
Holy Child, at Milan; and Cosa’s Annunciation, at 
Dresden. 

Another excellent S.P.C.K. publication is the Sketch- 
Book of British Birds, «hich Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, of the 
British Museum, has written and A. F. and ©. Lydon 
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have illustrated. Of Dr. Sharpe’s ornithological work 
there is no call to speak: his word is his bond. We must 
also praise the clever and bright little drawings which 
lend value to Dr. Sharpe’s notes. They are printed with 
sufficient variety of tint to suggest the prominent hues of 
life and enable the student of this book to recognise birds 
from it; but, of course, no effort has been made to repro- 
duce the detailed colouring of, say, a starling’s breast. 
We recommend the volume very cordially to the young 
naturalist. 

Everyone is now a photographer, and many would claim 
the title of artist too. The question of how far they may 
deserve the name is discussed very ably by M. R. de la 
Sizeranne in La Photographie, est elle un Art? (Hachette). 
He marshals the pros and cons with vivacity, the conclu- 
sion of his interesting inquiry being (in rough translation): 

As one walks through the long Gallery of the Can- 
delabras at the Vatican, and looks over the heads of 
Hermes and the Furies, Silenus and Mercury, and of 
Diana of the Ephesians with ten breasts, and of the 
Satyr extracting «a thorn from the foot of a Faun, to 
the ceilings painted during the present Pontificate, one 
notices a curious allegory. Science and Art, represented 
by figures ornamented by their attributes, do homage to 
Religion for permitting their progress, and well placed 
among these figures is Photography holding her horrible 
camera. One is surprised, not only that a Raphael and 

- a Michael Angelo should be succeeded by such a mediocre 

decoration of ceilings, but that the allegorical goddess 
of collodium and bromide should stand proudly where, in 
the Sistine, one saw Sibyls and Prophets. Then one is 
reminded of the lines addressed to the Princess Isabel of 
Bavaria by Leo XTII., on LZ’ Ars Photographica : 

Nature Apelles emulus Imaginem 

Non pulchriorem pingeret ; 
and one asks oneself if what seems to be hyperbole to-day 
will not be truth to-morrow. What we have seen exhibited 
is not sufficient evidence for this prediction, but it is more 
than enough to make us hope it. 


““What we have seen exhibited” is a large number of 
photographs by some of the principal living experts, 
Continental and English. The pictures are, in many 
cases, of great beauty, and all show dexterity in com- 
position. We wish, however, that more landscapes had 
been given. 


What ‘‘ Rouge et Noir” does not know about gambling, 
in all its forms, cannot be particularly worth knowing. 
Some nice stories are scattered through his new book, Zhe 
Gambling World (Hutchinson). We like (in a discreet way) 
the story of the. Spanish sharp Bianco, which ‘‘ Rouge et 
Noir” abridges from Mr. Maskelyne’s Sharps and Flats. 
Bianco took note of the fact that Havana was the greatest 
gambling centre on earth. He purchased in Spain an 
enormous stock of playing-cards, and opening every pack 
with extreme delicacy of handling, he marked all the cards 
and closed the packs in so perfect a manner that they bore 
no trace of having been tampered with. The cards were 
then shipped to Havana and sold at prices which enabled 
them to crush all opposition. Bianco’s cards were soon in 
every hotel, club, and gaming-house in the Cuban capital. 
Then Biauco arrived. Of course he won everywhere. An 
entertainin book. 
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Fiction. 


The Adventurers. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 


Wuetuer it was the title, or something in the aspect of 
the cover, is difficult to determine. But when we picked 
up this book we had an impression that Mr. Marriott- 
Watson had decided to challenge Mr. Henty’s supremacy 
as a writer for boys. The impression was strengthened 
as the paper-knife disclosed no sign of the tender passion, 
no mention even of a woman’s name, but that of a 
nebulous and—to the reader—unnecessary housekeeper. 
Our mistake was apparent before we had read a dozen 
lines. For on the first page the author writes: ‘‘ The 
discrepancy of my narrative with the period in history, the 
Victorian suavity, and the hum-drum character of daily 
events have sometimes since prevailed upon me in the 
compilation; and I feel, even now, upon the threshold of 
my story, constrained, as it were, to an apology for its 
anachronism.” That is not the sort of sentence to attract 
a schoolboy. But we were glad to feel that we were 
again in the company of Dick Ryder’s historian, and, 
foreseeing good entertainment, were not disappointed. It 
is the anachronism which gives the savour to the story. 
The problem Mr. Watson set himself to face was—how to 
combine the clash of steel, struggles upon castle-ramparts, 
ambushes, secret passages, highway robbery and murder 
with the ‘ Victorian suavity and the hum-drum character 
of daily events.”” It is a problem that many weavers of 
stories are trying to solve. Put your characters in 
Barataria or Ruritania and you can do with them as you 
please. But in England the police are usually called in. 
Mr. Marriott-Watson solves the problem thus: He 
imagines a young barrister—Greatorex—who by a sudden 
chance inherits a castle in Wales. In the castle is a 
treasure of gold and jewels, hidden in a secret cellar by a 
Royalist in the seventeenth century. The existence of 
this treasure is known to several other people, who lay 
siege to the castle by plot, pistol, and poignard. Neither 
side, you see, can call in the police, for the treasure really 
belongs to neither, but to the Crown. And so the author 
eliminates the power of the law, and leaves the matter to 
be fought out with bullet and cold steel. There is plenty 
of rough and tumble work in the book—best of all, 
perhaps, a fight in the dark against the knife of the arch- 
villain, who, though a villain, never forgets that he is a 
valet. In such a story there must be, of course, gaps in 
probability. You may wonder why Greatorex and his 
friends, when they first came upon the treasure, did not 
fill their pockets with a few of the priceless jewels and 
take the next train to London and Attenborough’s. But 
if they had we should have missed a deal of excitement ; 
and Mr. Watson’s heroes are too full-blooded to disappoint 
our lust for fighting. Nor would that other excellent 
scoundrel, Captain Lercombe, have had time to expiate an 
ill-spent life by a final act of self-sacrifice. Zhe Adven- 
turers is a really first-rate story of the cut-and-slash kind. 
Nor should we omit to commend the illustrations by Mr. 
Keller. 
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Idols. By William J. Locke. 


(Lane. 6s.) 


On the face of it, Mr. Locke’s new story is rather sensa- 
tional. He gives us a murder, a suicide, a divorce; there 
are three marriages, whereof one is secret, and another 
bigamous. Incident, however, is but the scaffolding by 
means of which he would set out the characters of his 
creations. These are four: two men, the “ idols,” average 
clay-footed creatures; two women, put rather obtrusively 
at opposite poles of good and bad. Hugh Colman is 
beguiled by the bad woman into a situation which 
leaves him charged with a murder and tongue-tied from 
clearing himself. The good woman, Irene Merriam, saves 
him by committing perjury against her own fair fame. 
She believes that her own husband will understand; but 
he declines to do so, and divorces her. From this point 
the conduct of the story somewhat strains our sense of the 
plausible. Hugh Colman, previously married under the 
rose to the bad woman, shows his sense of gratitude by 
committing bigamy with Mrs. Merriam. Of course the 
thing comes to light, and a timely suicide makes a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Mr. Locke has grip of strong emotional 
situations. 


Absalom’s Hair and A Painful Memory. By Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


A Painful Memory is the story of an unjust execution, and 
only occupies few pages. -Absalom’s Hair, published in 
1894, is a more elaborate piece of work. Rafael. Kaas 
is the son of a sporting savage who beats his wife, an 
audacious novelist with Titian hair. The story concerns 
itself with the general mess that he makes of life, with 
his relations to the right woman and the wrong, and with 
his estrangement from and reconciliation to his mother. 
Like all the author's work, it interests and repels. 


Notes on Novels. 


In StonM AND STRIFE. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


The good old manner is here. For example: ‘At this 
moment an oath, strong and fierce, hissed through the summer 
air.’ Here, again, is the very stuff and cadence of the cheap 
novelette: ‘‘ Lady Violet Fremantle as she stood on a bright 
August morning, in the rose garden at Coombe Castle, was a 
vision of joy and delight. A basketful of glorious specimens 
of the Queen of flowers was on her arm, a cluster of Gloires de 
Dijon was pinned into the front of her white bodice. A large 
sun-hat was set jauntily on the fair head, about which the 
natural curls would never allow themselves to be repressed by 
the coiffeur’s art.” (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 


By HAktEy RopnNey. 


Horatio’s other name is Hopkins, and this novel is, in effect, 
his biography. Horatio seems to be a bad lot. Perhaps he 
reforms; but on p. 36 he is telling lies ‘‘ in the most unneces- 
sary manner” at Eton, on p. 59 he is introducing five old 
Oxford friends to a gambling hell for a sovereign a head, on 
p- 132 he has abstracted a bottle containing a new explosive 
from the laboratory of a Government official, and so on. 
(Digby, Long & Co. 3s, 6d.) 


HoRATIO. 
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Lewis Carroll’s Suppressed 


Booklets. 


Our title refers to half-a-dozen anonymous booklets in 
dull red covers with the imprint of James Parker & Co., 
Oxford. These ‘“‘ Notes by an Oxford Chiel,” for such is the 
name they bear, are severally entitled; ‘‘The New Method 
of Evaluation as Applied to 7”; “The Dynamics of a 
Parti-cle”’ ; ‘‘ Facts, Figures, and Fancies, Relating to the 
Elections to the Hebdomadal Council, the Offer of the 
Clarendon Trustees, and the Proposal to Convert the Parks 
into Cricket-Grounds ” ; ‘‘The New Belfry” ; “‘ The Vision 
of the Three T’s: a Threnody”; and ‘‘The Blank 
Cheque.” 

Such are the squibs which, during the years 1865-1874, 
proceeded from the facile pen of the late Rev. Charles Lut- 
widge Dodgson, known to fame as ‘ Lewis Carroll,” the 
author of the immortal Alice in Wonderland. These little 
brochures, in which certain interesting and important 
University affairs are discussed with startling ingenuity 
and unfailing wit, have been scarcely known by the out- 
side world, and, unless a reprint should be forthcoming, 
there is a possibility that soon only ‘‘ Lewis Carroll” 
collectors and ardent book-fanciers will be aware that 
these evidences of a genius for eccentric originality 
ever existed. For some reason—perhaps because they 
failed to satisfy the more mature and grave mind of the 
author—Mr. Dodgson was led to withdraw every copy 
which the publishers had in their possession, and now the 
half-dozen original issues, in their wrappers, which were 
obtainable for three shillings, are marked at five guineas. 
Even copies of the second issues are selling for many 
times their published price. The writer is fortunate in 
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possessing an author’s set acquired at Mr. Dodgson’s 
sale. 

To those who, observing Mr. Dodgson in his relations 
with the University, saw in him the somewhat old- 
fashioned don, courteous and yet reserved, these facetious 
effusions, with all their clever word-juggling on current 
Oxford topics and events, revealed an entirely new side 


of his life. At every turn one is impressed with their 
brilliancy and aptness, and the admirer of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll” 
who has them on his shelves is lucky. They were produced 
during those years of the author’s life which witnessed 
his best achievements, and are simply inimitable. At 
least, it would be hard to find anything to equal them 
in their own particular line. 

The first-named, sent out in 1865, the year of the publi- 
cation of Alice, has reference to a question which had 
been demanding solution for years. As Regius Professor 
of Greek, Jowett had won great distinction. To each of 
the Regius Professorships a nominal salary of only forty 
pounds per annum was originally attached, but tbe stipend 
of every Regius Professor, with the exception of Jowett, 
had been considerably augmented by special University 
grants or other methods. When, however, the matter of 
Jowett’s salary came before Convocation the clergy 
trooped to Oxford to refuse to one whose opinions they 
believed to be harmful, payment for excellent work with 
which those opinions had no real connexion. In 1863 
Dr. Pusey and his friends commenced a prosecution of 
Jowett, and, in writing to the Zimes on the subject, Pusey 
defended himself because of the heresies of Essays and 
Reviews, with which publication Jowett was, of course, con- 
nected. Then, in 1864, the Oxford Convocation once more 
refused to pay Jowett his rightful salary, even though in 
this instance, as a matter of policy, Pusey and Kebie re- 
commended the grant ; but not long after the question was 
settled. More extended reference to the dispute cannot 
here be made. 

Mr. Dodgson’s skit, ‘‘The Evaluation of 7,” is wholly 

delightful, and, to be rightly appreciated, should be 
read in its entirety. Only extended quotation can do it 
the slightest justice. The introduction adequately explains 
itself : 
The problem of evaluating *, which has engaged the 
attention of mathematicians from the earliest ages, had, 
down to our own time, been considered as purely arith- 
metical. It was reserved for this generation to make the 
discovery that it is in reality a dynamical problem, and 
the true value of *, which appeared an ignis fatuus to our 
forefathers, has been at last obtained under pressure. 

The following are the main data of the problem: Let 
U = the University, G = Greek, and P = Professor. Then 
GP = Greek Professor; let this be reduced to its lowest 
terms, and call the result J (Jowett). 

Also let W = the work done, T = the Times, p = the 
given payment, *= the payment according to T, and 
S = the sum required ; so that x - 8. 

The problem is, to obtain a value for * which shall be 
commensurable with W. 

In the early treatises on this subject, the mean value 
assigned to x will be found to be 40:000000. Later writers 
suspected that the decimal point had been accidentslly 
shifted, and that the proper value was 400°00000; but, us 
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the details of the process for obtaining it had been lost, no 
further progress was made in the subject till our own time, 
though several most ingenious methods were tried for 
solving the problem. 
The methods, of which the author proceeds to give a 
brief account, are Rationalisation, the Method of In- 
differences, Penrhyn’s Method (Penrhyn refers to Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, afterwards Dean of Westminster), the 
Method of Elimination of J (Jowett), and “the great dis- 
covery of our own day, the Method of Evaluation under 
Pressure.” 

With what perfectly assumed seriousness, excellent 
fooling, and, withal, consummate ability is it done! 
How skilfully E and R (Essays and Reviews) are made to 
play their part, and EBP and HPL (Pusey and Liddon) 
introduced into the ‘Method of Indifferences.” The 
writer proceeds : 


It was now necessary to investigate the locus of EBP: 
this was found to be a species of Catenary, called the 
Patristic Catenary, which is usually defined as ‘‘ passing 
through origen, and containing many multiple points.” 
The locus of HPL will be found almost entirely to coincide 
with this. 

But nothing, surely, can surpass the ‘Elimination of 
J,” with its exquisite wit and sarcasm : 

It had long been perceived that the chief obstacle to the 
evaluation of was the presence of J, and in an earlier age 
of mathematics J would probably have been referred to 
rectangular axes, and divided into two unequal parts—a 
process of arbitrary elimination which is now considered 
not strictly legitimate. 

It was proposed, therefore, to eliminate J by an appeal 
to the principle known as ‘the permanence of equivalent 
JSormularies.” This, however, failed on application, as 
J became indeterminate. Some advocates of the process 
would have preferred that J should be eliminated ‘“‘ in toto.” 
The classical scholar need hardly be reminded that ‘‘ toto” 
is the ablative of ‘‘tumtum,” and that this beautiful and 
expressive phrase embodied the wish that J should be 
eliminated by a compulsory religious examination. 

It was next proposed to eliminate J by means of a 
** canonisant.” The chief objection to this process was, that 
it would raise J to an inconveniently high power, and 
would after all only give an irrational value for =. 

One other method suggested was that + should be 
treated as a given quantity: this theory was supported 
by many eminent men at Cambridge and elsewhere ; but, 
on application, J was found to exhibit a negative sign, 
which of course made the evaluation impossible. 


The modern method of ‘Evaluation under Pressure,” 
which was “crowned with brilliant and unexpected 
success,” cannot here be given, but “there can be no 
doubt that the process has been correctly performed, and 
that the learned world may be congratulated on the final 
settlement of this most difficult problem.” The entire 
pamphlet is in its way unsurpassable. 

In the third of the series, ‘“‘ Facts, Figures, and Fancies,” 
in his lines on ‘‘The Deserted Parks,” a parody of Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,” Mr. Dodgson thus refers to 
Prof. Jowett and his much debated salary : 

A man he was to undergraduates dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

And so, I ween, he would have been till now, 
Had not his friends (’twere lovg to tell you how) 
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Prevailed on him, Jack-Horner like, to try 

Some method to evaluate his pie, 

And win from those dark depths, with skilful thumb, 
Five times a hundred weight of luscious plum— 

Yet for no thirst of wealth, no love of praise, 

In learned labour he consumed his days!” 


The year 1865 also saw the issue of ‘‘ The Dynamics of 
a Parti-cle,” with its motto— 


Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuff’d out by an article. 


The author’s witty ingenuity now found a congenial 
theme in one of the most exciting events in the Oxford 
University of this century, the rejection of Mr. Gladstone 
in favour of Mr. Gathorne Hardy (afterwards Lord Cran- 
brook) as its Parliamentary representative, and any refer- 
ence in book or paper to that event will be made more 
attractive by extracts frum this smart brochure. Some of 
its definitions are well worth quoting : 


Pain SUPERFICIALITY is the character of a speech, in 
which any two points being taken, the speaker is found 
to lie wholly with regard to those two points. 

PLAIN ANGER is the inclination of two voters to one 
another, who meet together, but whose views are not in 
the same direction. 

When a Proctor, meeting another Proctor, makes the 
votes on one side equal to those on the other, the feeling 
entertained by each side is called RicHT ANGER. 

When two parties, coming together, feel a Right Anger, 
each is said to be COMPLEMENTARY to the other (though, 
strictly speaking, this is very seldom the case). 

OBTUSE ANGER is that which is greater than Right 
Anger. 


There is a sly hit in the axiom : 


Men who take a double in the same (term) are equal to 
anything. 


The different methods of voting are as follows : 


ALTERNANDO, as in the case 0: Mr. ——, who voted for 
and against Mr. Gladstone, alternate elections. 
INVERTENDO, as was done by Mr. ——, who came all 


the way from Edinburgh to vote, handed in a blank 
voting-paper, and so went home rejoicing. 

CoMPONENDO, as was done by Mr. ——, whose name 
appeared on both committees at once, whereby he got 
great praise from all men, by the space of one day. 

DIVIDENDO, as in Mr. *s case, who being sorely 
perplexed in his choice of candidates, voted for neither. 

CONVERTENDO, as was wonderfully exemplified by 
Messrs. —— and , who held a long and fierce argu- 
ment on the election, in which, at the end of two hours, 
each had vanquished and converted the other. 

EX ZQULI IN PROPORTIONE PERTURBATA SEU INUR- 
DINATA, as in the election, when the result was for a long 
time equalised, and as it were held in the balance, by 
reason of those who had first voted on the one side seeking 
to pair off with those who had last arrived on the other 
side, and those who were last to vote on the one side 
being kept out by those who had first arrived on the other 
side, whereby, the entry to the Convocation House being 
blocked up, men could pass neither in nor out. 








As to representation: ‘‘ Magnitudes are algebraically 
represented by letters, men by men of letters, and so on.” 
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Among the principal systems of representation is the 
‘“‘ TRItINEAR—+.¢., by means of a line which takes three 
different courses. Such a line is usually expressed by 
three letters, as W.E.G.” 


In his own unique fashion Mr. Dodgson thus treats of 
Differentiation : 


The effect of Differentiation on a Particle is very re- 
remarkable, the first Differential being frequently of a 
greater value than the original Particle, and the second of 
less enlightenment. : 

For example, let L = ‘‘ Leader,” S = “Saturday,” 
and then L.S. = ‘‘ Leader in the Saturday,” (a particle of 
no assignable value). Differentiating once, we get L.S.D., 
a function of great value. Similarly it will be found that, 
by taking the second Differential of an enlightened 
Particle (i.e., raising it to the Degree D.D.), the enlighten- 
ment becomes rapidly less. The effect is much increased 
by the addition of a C: in this case the enlightenment 
often vanishes altogether, and the Particle becomes con- 
servative. 

It should be observed that, whenever the symbol L is 
used to denote ‘‘ Leader,” it must be affected with the 
sign +: this serves to indicate that its action is sometimes 
positive and sometimes negative—some particles of this 
class having the property of drawing others after them (as 
*‘ Leader of an army ’’), and others of repelling them (as 
‘‘a Leader of the Times ’”’). 


From the propositions the following may be selected : 


To find the value of a given Examiner. Example: A 
takes in 10 books in the Final Examination, and gets a 
3rd Class; B takes in the Examiners, and gets a 2nd. 
Find the value of the Examiners in terms of books. Find 
also their value in terms in which no Examination is held. 

To continue a given series. Example: A and B, who 
are respectively addicted to Fours and Fives, occupy the 
same set of rooms, which is always at Sixes and Sevens. 
Find the probable amount of reading done by A and B 
while the Eights are on.” 


The pamphlet closes with a demonstration of the “ great 
Proposition on which the whole theory of Representation 
depends, namely: ‘To remove a given Tangent from a 
given Circle and to bring another given Line into contact 
with it.’” In the diagram, UNIV is the circle, WEG is, 
of course, the tangent in contact, and GH the line (“‘ called 
‘the base’ by liberal mathematicians”) not in contact 
with it: O (Oxford) is the centre of the circle, and I 
(Ireland) the point of its maximum illumination. ‘‘ Now, 
so long as WEG preserves a perfectly straight course, 
GH cannot possibly come into contact with the circle, but 
if the force of illumination, acting along OI, cause it to 
bend, a partial revolution on the part of WEG and GH 
is effected, WEG ceases to touch the circle, and GH is 
immediately brought into contact with it. Q.E.F.” 


‘The Vision of the Three T’s,” relating chiefly to the 
‘* beautifying of Thomas, his Quadrangle,”’ was written in 
1873. It is quite evident that the erection of the bell- 
tower at Christ Church, the alteration in the parapet 
adjoining the hall, and the new entrance to the Cathedral 
from Tom Quad, were bitterly resented by Mr. Dodgson. 
This, indeed, is the only skit in which the personal 
element may be deemed in any wise objectionable. The 
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architect, Mr. George Bodley, figures as a lunatic under 
the slightly disguised name of Jeeby, and the ‘‘Tea-chest,” 
the “‘Trench,” and the ‘‘ Tunnel” are subjected to merci- 
less banter. Mr. Gladstone is introduced in the ‘‘ Ballad 
of the Wandering Burgess” as ‘‘Our Willie,” and is 
represented as expressing his disgust in no mild language: 


For as I’m true knight, a fouler sight 
I'll never live to see. 
Before I’d be the ruffian dark 
Who planned this ghastly show, 
I'd serve as secretary’s clerk 
To Ayrton or to Lowe. 
Before I’d own the loathly thing 
That Christ Church Quad reveals, 
I'd serve as sboeblack’s underling 
To Odger and to Beales ! 


None of Mr. Dodgson’s pamphlets is more difficult to 
summarise than this, and only a few disconnected sentences 
can be submitted. In the “Conference betwixt an 
Angler, a Hunter, and a Professor,” Piscator thus de- 
scribes the fish proper to University waters : 


The Commoner kinds we may let pass: for though some 
of them be easily Plucked forth from the water, yet are 
they so slow, and withal have so little in them, that they 
are good for nothing, unless they be crammed up to the 
very eyes with such stuffing as comes readiest to hand. Of 
these the Stickle-back, a mighty slow fish, is chiefest, and 
along with him you may reckon the Fluke, and divers 
others: all these belong to the ‘“‘ Mullet”’ genus, and be 
good to play, though scarcely worth examination. 

I will now say somewhat of the Nobler kinds, and chiefly 
of the Gold-fish, which is a species highly thought of, and 
much sought after in these parts, not only by men, but by 
divers birds, as, for example, the King-fishers: and note 
that wheresoever you shall see those birds assemble, and 
but few insects about, there shall you ever find the Gold 
fish most lively and richest in flavour; but wheresoever 
you perceive swarms of a certain gray fly, called the Dun- 
fly, there the Gold-fish are ever poorer in quality, and the 
King-fishers seldom seen. 

A good Perch may sometimes be found hereabouts : 
but for a good fat Plaice (which is indeed but a magnified 
Perch) you may search these waters in vain. They that 
love such dainties must needs betake them to some distant 


Nowadays [says the Professor] all that is good comes 
from the German. Ask our men of science: they will 
tell you that any German book must needs surpass an 
English one. Aye, and even an English book, worth 
naught in this its native dress, shall become, when 
rendered into German, a valuable contribution to Science. 
. . » Pll amaze you yet more. No learned man doth now 
talk, or even so much as cough, save only in German. The 
time has been, I doubt not, when an honest English 
‘*Hem!” was held enough, both to clear the voice and 
rouse the attention of the company, but nowadays no man 
of science, that setteth any store by his good name, will 
cough otherwise than thus: ‘‘ Ach! Euch! Auch!” 


When the new entrance to the Cathedral is spoken of as 
a railway tunnel, and one says he sees no rails, the 
response is: ‘‘ Patience, good Sir! For railing we look to 
the Public. The College doth but furnish sleepers.” Of 
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the ‘Bacchanalian Ode” at the end the following may 
be taken as a sample verse : 


Here’s to the Censors, who symbolise Sense, 
Just as Mitres incorporate Might, Sir ! 
To the Bursar, who never expands the expense ! 
And the Readers, who always do right, Sir! 
Tutor and Don, 
Let them jog on! 
I warrant they’ll rival the centuries gone ! 


The booklet thus concludes: 


Look you, Master! A fish, a 


Venator: ‘Oh me! 
fish!” 
Piscator ; ‘‘ Then let us hook it.” (They hook it.) 


Classification of Women. 


Ir is strange, as the correspondence still running in the 
Chronicle helps to prove, how few words there are in 
ordinary circulation nowadays to express the differentia 
of female disposition. The most generally used words— 
“lady,” ‘‘woman,” “ girl,” with the prefixes ‘‘ Mrs.” and 
“Miss” —show difference in quality or in age, without 
calling attention to any characteristic peculiarities of that 
quality or age, and they lack power in drawing even these 
broad distinctions. The word “female” is also used to 
introduce a new quality distinction, or rather the lack of 
it; “female” being to ‘‘ woman” what “woman” is to 
“lady.” “Girl,” with its quality distinction ‘‘ Miss,” is 
merely the general term denoting youth; on marriage this 
grows into ‘‘ woman”? or “lady” as the case may be, and 
the ‘‘Miss” is exalted into “Mrs.” If more delicate 
distinctions are needed to express peculiar disposition, 
special descriptive phrases have to be invented, and each 
new description depends on the conditions of tie temper 
and on the peculiar line of thought of the person making 
it; as, for instance, the ‘“‘ dainty rogue in porcelain” of 
Mr. Meredith, or the unprintable but well-meant idioms 
of the ordinary slummer. There are no general expres- 
sions which at once explain condition, temperament, and 
manner, current among averagely educated people ; unless 
we except ‘old cat,” a term in general use among all 
classes. The English language, then, as at present 
spoken, seems insufficient, and the loss of what were 
formerly common expressions is a great one, and should 
be corrected. 


These old words, which have almost entirely lapsed, such 
as “‘ baggage,” “ hussy,” ‘“‘ wench,” and so forth, were 
for the most part used in the classification of the young 
female; the old were distinguished by such terms as 
‘‘jade,” “shrew,” ‘ virago,” ‘ witch,” and others not 
generally used in polite society, but of these “jade” and 
“shrew ” were also applied to youth. By such words 
were females almost entirely classified ; for the current 
expressions of the present day, ‘‘ Mrs.” and ‘“ Miss,” had 
very little value: they were the mere coppers of the 
extensive word-coinage of the old times. ‘‘ Mistress” 
then stood indifferently for either ‘‘Mrs.” or ‘‘ Miss,” 
aud the word had then none of, that peculiar flavour 
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which it carries with it nowadays. In the ‘Merry Wives 
of Windsor” we have: 


Evans: . . . “There is Anne Page, which is daughter 
to Master Thomas Page, which is pretty virginity.” 
Slender : “‘ Mistress Anne Page ? ” 


These old-time expressions had, too, their own particular 
adjectives, the whole phrase fully explaining the type of 
woman. So “baggage” was associated with ‘ coy,” 
“wench ” with “silly,” and “minx” with “sly.” 

“Coy baggage” seemed to apply not merely to the 
modest and retiring maid—or “girl,” as we should now 
say—but rather to one who made pretence of modesty, 
using it as an additional weapon of offence and as a new 
snare wherewith to decoy men into the net of her charms. 
For the expression infers considerable personal charm. 
Where the assumed modesty is unsupported by personal 
charm, and where the assumption is not, as it were, 
licensed by youth, “‘ coy” becomes “sly,” which is not so 
nice, and the “‘ coy baggage,” grown old enough to know 
better, becomes a ‘‘sly minx.” ‘ Wench” would seem 
to have been to some slight extent a term of reproach, 
originally applied to the country maid, unsophisticated, 
and wanting in that savoir faire so necessary in polite 
society. It would be used by the irate father to the 
daughter whose views on the subject of marriage were 
not in strict accordance with his own. If the father, 
either gaining his end, or perhaps giving way in the 
vain hope that the daughter might, after all, be able 
to look after herself, returned to good humour, ‘‘ wench ” 
would be softened down to “‘ hussy,” though the new term 


would still imply some slight reproach. As in The 
Double Dealer : 
Sir Paul: “ Ah, this eye, this left eye! This has done 


execution in its time, girl; why, thou hast my leer, hussy, 
just thy father’s leer.” 


‘*‘ Hussy” is also applied, like “‘ hoyden,” to the young 
maid, untramelled, and as yet untroubled by her parent’s 
views of marriage, in that she has not yet arrived at a 
marriageable age. ‘‘ Jade” sometimes takes the place 
of “‘hussy,” but in keeping with its original meaning. 
“‘A sorry hag” is applied more often to the married 
woman. To her also were applied the terms “ virago” 
(an impudent, manlike woman), ‘‘shrew,” and ‘‘ witch,” 
and into such might grow up the “coy baggage,” and 
more generally the “sly minx.” 

As an example of what we lose nowadays in power of 
expression, here is a final quotation from Vanbrugh’s Zsop. 
Learchus is trying to persuade his daughter, who is 
already in love with another, to marry the hunch-backed 
but famous Esop : 


Learchus: Look, look, look, how he gazes at her! 
Cupid’s hard at work; I see that already. Slap: there, 
he hits him—if the wench would but do her part. But 
see, see, how the perverse young baggage stands biting 
her thumbs, and won’t give him one kind glance. Ah, 
the sullen jade! Had it been a handsome, strong doz of 
five-and-twenty, she’d ’a’ fallen a-coquetting on ’t with 
every inch about her. My good lord does my daughter 
too much honour. Ah, that the wench wou’d but do her 
pat! ‘‘ Hark you, hussy.” 
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The Contributors’ Playground. 


Names to Conjure With. 


WE are easily bewitched by the magic of names. In many 
cases there is a definite association of ideas linked with 


these sounds of “‘gramarye.” But perhaps the strongest — 


spell is cast by the names that touch the most lightly upon 
our conscious memories, and of this kind I find none more 
potent than those that crowd the histories of Sir Thomas 
Malory. To begin with, the very atmosphere of his hook 
is “a sleep and a forgetting,” through which images are 
seen as upon the surface of a lake—bright indeed, but 
with the wavering brightness of a dream. 

His intangible cavaliers, although in a vague sense alive 
and akin to us, are yet remote and monumental as the 
effigies of Crusaders. Their trumpets clang with no 
earthly clangour: the notes are borne from planetary dis- 
tances, and reach us alien as the light of Arcturus. But 
the pomp and glamour of their names! They subdue and 
dazzle and bewilder like the thronging banners of 
medieval triumphs, ‘‘ innumerable of stains and dyes, and 
blushing with the blood of queens and kings”: Urience 
of Gore, and the crowned Anguish of Ireland ; the King 
of the Strait Marches, and his brother of Listenoyse; Sir 
Melion of the Mountain, clean of thew; and Sir Pelles, 
neighboured with sacred glory, ‘nigh cousin unto Joseph 
of Arimathy ”’! 

Thick and thicker still they press: Sir Gringamor, 
Sir Sagramore le Desirous, of the wandering eye; Sir 
Persaunt of Ind; Sir Briant de la Forest Savage, whose 
brown helm is wreathed with oak leaves; Sir Palomides 
the Saracen; Sir Griflet le Fise de Dieu; Sir Breuse 
Saunce Pitie; “‘the knight that was hight Melodias” ; 
keen Sir Froll of the Outer Isles; with Sir Carados of the 
Dolourous Tower, and Sir Galahault the Haughty Prince. 
And these are but the vanguard of the array! Here is a 
pageant more sumptuous than the Triumph of Maximilian. 

——_ B. 


The Merry Monarch. 


Wutte looking through Bell’s Songs from the Dramatists, 
the other day, I lighted upon Shirley’s fine dirge, “No 
Armour against Fate,” from his “Contention of Ajax and 
Ulysses,” and I was surprised to find a footnote stating it to 
have been the favourite song of Charles the Second. Yet, 
after all, why not? Of its kind, the poem is among the 
best in the language, and Charles was ever a good critic : 
while the poet’s attitude was the king’s too. The paradox 
of monarchy amused him continually: he knew better 
than anyone that he was not the best man in the realm. 
Again, Charles was a rake, and it takes a rake to appreci- 
ate fully a reminder of the necessary end of. all things. 
None so impressed as he; none so fearful and yet so 
willing to hug the hint. This is the song: 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
Aud in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
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Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See, where the victor-victim bleeds : 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


Ninety-eight out of every casual hundred people that 
were asked, would attribute the concluding couplet to 
Shakespeare. T. L, 








Things Seen. 
Dandies. 


On the evening of Christmas Day I allowed the bells of 
St. Paul’s to draw me into the City. The moon was riding 
high between the bell tower and the clock tower, and as I 
crossed the space in front of the Cathedral it ~ushed toward 
the dome and flashed behind the Cross. All was quiet as 
a village. A few people groped up the great steps to 
where a single oil lamp, gleaming among Wren’s enormous 
pillars, showed wayfarers where they might have shelter 
and psalms. The bells dropped into their final ding-dong 
—so gently importunate. Not a cab, not an omnibus; 
nothing but the chill warehouses standing around, awk- 
wardly, like children whose game is broken. 

I walked down Ludgate-hill. At least one could see 
London. The gradient of Fleet-street was revealed, and 
its antique curve. Not a light on Blackfriars Bridge was 
intercepted: one saw the bridge and felt the river. The 
people? A few “couples.” A policeman. An old man 
who wheeled a “ hokey-pokey” barrow and had all Fleet- 
street to himself, but no hope. Suddenly in front of me 
two young men—such pretty fellows! They belonged to 
one of the great shops in St. Paul’s-churchyard, and 
had left their barracks for a stroll. Their mates were 
scattered to the counties far away. No firelight or nuts 
for these two; so they had come out to be seen at any 
cost. All this was written in the backs of their frock- 
coats, in the scarce perceptible tilt of their tall hats. They 
scorned overcoats—with such figures and such fits! They 
would not even wear their gloves, but carried them new 
and flat as they had come from the box. Their white 
spats teased my vision, and their heads moved in dreadful 
unison. I declare they were the only intelligible and self- 
centred people abroad. They were happy in all that 
solitude, for if there were few to see them they could at 
least see each other. And as they faded westward the, 
filled me with more rapture than St. Paul’s. 
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For Foreign Service. 


Ar every door of the train was a little knot of red-coats 
and at each carriage window a head or two was thrust 
out. Half-way down the platform, opposite the middle 
of the train, was the band. Suddenly the bandmaster 
ordered attention, the guard blew his whistle, and as the 
engine uttered its first snorts the music of ‘Auld Lang 
Syne” broke forth : 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to min’, 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And days o’ lang syne ? 


The train moved with almost sympathetic slowness; at 
every window crowded the travellers, leaning out, waving, 
calling good-byes; their comrades on the platform waved 
and called in return; and the sonorous, melancholy air 
filled the great station : 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 

We’ll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 


As far as the train was in sight red sleeves waved from its 
windows. In three minutes the train was out of sight. 
With dreadful promptitude the band ceased playing and 
hastened to the refreshment room. The last thing I saw 
was a cornet and a bassoon jammed in the doorway. 
India must be ruled, but the routine of thirst cannot be 
interrupted. 


Loneliness. 


We were all pulling crackers one with another at our 
table in the corner of the big dining-room, and crowning 
ourselves with paper absurdities. For it was Christmas 
and Brighton, and the hotel manager had festooned the 
dessert dishes with crackers. The clink of glass, the 
rattle of chatter, the ripple of laughter, rising now and 
again to a yell of merriment—and a sudden silence seemed 
to fall as I looked into the mirror in front of me. 

“Why are you so solemn?” my companion asked, 
leaning over the table. 

I looked past her laughing face, crowned with a tissue 
helmet, over her shoulder into the mirror, in which I 


could see a section of the long table running down the ° 


middle of the room. A lonely woman, middle-aged, with 
thin hair turning grey, had picked a cracker from the 
dish before her; she looked to right and left, and then, 
taking her cracker in both hands, she furtively pulled it— 
under the table. 








My Mistress, 


I LIVE a life apart from other men 

And so know joys beyond the common ken ; 
While they press on and never reach their goal, 
Here, in a garret, I possess my soul. 


From ‘‘ The Golden Person in the Heart,” 
by CO. F. Bragdon. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Tue feature of the Private Views at the end of last week 
was not to be found where it is usually sought—in the 
presence of this or that celebrity who goes through the 
Gallery neither specially attracted to nor recoiling from the 
works upon the walls. Not that the usual people and 
episodes of interest were wanting. The Bishop of Rochester 
wandered among the Rembrandts at Burlington House ; 
and Count Deym greeted the Chinese Ambassador. 
Several Dowagers, whom Rembrandt would have been 
happy to paint—Lady Westbury and Lady Haldon of the 
num ber—were there, as well as younger women, including 
Lady Haliburton, Lady Romney, Lady Headfort, Lady 
Colin Campbell, and Lady Carew. But these were not the 
sight of sights. That was supplied, to my eyes, at the New 
Gallery by the Duke of Cambridge’s ranging round the 
rooms lined with the works of Sir Edward Burne Jones. 


Tue Duke came straight from lunch, and was in the best 
of spirits as he entered the large room. But his spirits seemed 
to evaporate as he progressed, and the smile with which he 
set forth had no ghost of it remaining by the time he left 
the Gallery, for the first time, as it seemed, a man who had 
been worsted. The typical British Field-Marshal, brought 
up on Leslie and rising to a climax of admiration before 
Landseer, whose pride in our own “British School” was 
part of his patriotism—what could he do in a gallery of 
paintings borrowing their inspiration from medizval Italy, 
a gallery in which the politeness due from a guest to the 
taste of his hosts forbade any explosion of expletives? It 
was found necessary, the day after, to recoup the Duke’s 
exhausted faith in the future of British Art by a visit to 
Mr. Caton Woodville’s ‘Charge of the 21st Lancers at 
Omdurman.” 


Tue prediction, made in this column, that Sir Henry 
Hawkins would find his name down for a peerage in the 
New Year Honours List has been fulfilled. The fact ie, 
that at the Jubilee Sir Henry allowed the Lord Chancellor 
to understand that he would retire with a coronet, but the 
hint was not taken. Recent events have led the Lord 
Chancellor to take a different course, and Lord Hawkins 
has his ambition—no mean one either. The fact is, that 
though an octogenarian, Lord Hawkins hes full possession 
of his acute powers; and the wrench of his retirement 
from the long exercise of judicial functions will be eased a 
little by occasional sittings among the legal Lords in cases 
of appeal. 

Tue name of Sir Philip Currie among new peers will 
give pleasure to a large circle of his own and of his wife’s 
friends outside the ranks of diplomacy. Sir Philip, before 
he became so occupied with “ affairs,” was a diligent 
reader. No other man knows his Thackeray better, or his 
Dickens so well. With poetry, in which his tastes are 
perhaps a little old-fashioned, he has a wide acquaintance ; 
and it was by her verse that he first admired the lady, then 
known in society as Mrs. Singleton, and in literature as 
“Violet Fane,” who now shares his name and its new 
honours. Mrs, Singleton, twenty years ago, was the 
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centre of a large circle of literary friends. In the early 
days of the World, Mr. Edmund Yates was suppliant for 
all he could get from her pen; and she was one of the 
first discoverers of the talent of Mr. W. H. Mallock, fresh 
from Oxford, whose appreciation of her own turn of 
piquant talk has left its easily detected traces in some of 


his published pages. Lady Ourrie has not been so- 


industrious with her pen as was Mrs. Singleton ; still, she 
has not any final intention to put it down. Lord 
Beaconsfield used to compare the House of Commons to 
Don Juan and the House of Lords to Paradise Lost. 
Perhaps the association of ideas will lead Lady Currie, 
whose verse has been nothing if not Don Juanish hitherto, 
to attempt a graver manner. There is no doubt that had 
Byron lived long enough, by the natural law of reaction 
he would have taken his place by Dr. Watts as a writer of 
hymns. 


THERE is a great deal of talk in nearly every case in the 
Law Courts about the sacrosanct secrecy of communica- 
tions between lawyer and client. No doubt, the rule is a 
necessary one in the case of a guilty man on his defence, 
though its extension to witnesses—say, in a divorce case— 
who are giving bogus evidence which varies absolutely in 
its final version from the first they gave to the lawyer who 
uses them, is a scandal which clamours for suppression. 
In one or two minor ways, however, this doctrine of the 
absolutely sacred and confidential nature of the relations 
between solicitor and client is capable of a little more 
stringent application. For instance, when one reads the 
contents of the will of Mr. Christopher Sykes, communi- 
cated to the Press this week, one wonders whether the 
substitution of the name of the Prince of Wales for that 
of Lord Rosebery as the inheritor of a racing cup won by 
the late Sir Tatton Sykes was intended for publication by 
the testator. Probably not. For the idea that his first 
thoughts were for Lord Rosebery will be likely to take a 
little gilt from the cup when it goes to the choice of the 
testator’s second thoughts; and Lord Rosebery himself 
may easily be forgiven a certain sensitiveness in being 
apparently set aside. One can imagine, at the next meet- 
ing between them, the Prince saying: ‘‘ You can take it if 
you like,” and Lord Rosebery making a negative reply 
neater than it is quite easy to put into his mouth in a 
moment. The fact is, that trivial as the incident is, it is 
worth noticing as the occasion for a protest against the 
publication, not of the bequests a man has made (which 
some people think in itself a slight intrusion), but of the 
bequests he thought of making, but did not make. It is 
adding insult to injury when you leave a man nothing to 
tell the world that you once meant to make him your heir; 
and even the inheritor himself may well, as in this case, 
protest that the cup would be far more welcome to him did 
it not contain these superfluous drops of bitterness. 


THe marriage of the Hon. Nevill Lytton and Miss 
Judith Blunt will take place in Cairo on the first day of 
next month. 


Tue presence of Mr. Coningsby Disraeli at meetings 
held in county Bucks in support of the candidature of 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild keeps in association two 
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names that can never now be disallied. Lord Beaconsfield 
had no prouder moment than when he made a member 
of this great house of his own race a British peer. His 
personal relations with the members of the family were 
always a pleasure to him. From the Sidonia of Coningsby 
to the Neuchatels of Endymion he made the Rothschilds 
live in his pages; and it is in Rothschild’s strong-room 
that his own papers and letters now lie—the most precious 
deposit even Rothschild’s strong-room ever had. 


Ir is common enough for America to be sensitive about 
travellers’ tales; and the hospitality the Republic extends 
to the stranger within her gates gives her, in truth, a claim 
on his when he goes home and publishes his impressions. 
But now it is the turn of Italy to talk about a breach of 
hospitality, and to hurl the phrase at the head of an 
American, Mr. Marion Orawford. That is just a little 
ridiculous ; for Mr. Marion Crawford is no mere visitor to 
Italy, but can speak almost as one of her own sons. His 
father, Thomas Crawford, sculptor, lived in Rome from 
1837 until 1857, and he himself was born in Tuscany in 
1854. Most of his youth was spent in Rome, and his 
education was completed at the University there. When 
he married, rather early, he settled near Naples, and there 
he still abides, on his own small estate. It seems absurd, 
therefore, to deny to Mr. Crawford the liberty of speech 
of a native when, in a letter to a New York paper, he 
speaks of the taxation and the other social conditions of 
Italy. The great offence taken is with his statement that 
King Humbert is not an Italian; and that does seem 
needless hair-splitting. Savoy is not Italy, of course. 
But neither, at that rate, was Buonaparte a Frenchman ; 
and we have our own House of Hanover, and Hanover is 
not England. 








The Book Market. 
A Catalogue of Men. 


THe new volume of the Post Office Directory bears on its 
fat red back the proud words ‘‘100th Edition.” Within 
we find an historical ‘‘ Note,” and also a facsimile of a map 
of London published in 1799. The contrast between this 
map and the new frontispiece map for 1899 is one which 
might be studied in detail for many hours without weari- 
ness, but we cannot dwell on this subject. It is more to 
the point to set down in outline the history of a book 
which, in its own way, and, indeed, from several points of 
view, may claim to be the most wonderful book in the 
world. A representative of the Acapemy has catechised 
Mr. Kelly thus: 

‘What is the precise meaning, Mr. Kelly, of the state- 
ment that this is the 100th edition of the Post Office 
Directory ?” 

‘* Well, it does not mean, of course, that we have issued 
it ourselves for one hundred years. The Directory took its 
rise in the old Lombard-street General Post Office a 
century ago. It passed into our hands some forty 
years later. You would like the whole story? In 
the thirties my father was offered the post of Inspector- 
General of Letter Carriers. That was in the days of the 
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old twopenny postmen, who went about the streets with 
their bells collecting and delivering letters and taking 
their fees. My father accepted the post, and he found that 
he was expected to buy the copyright of the Post Office 
Directory from his predecessor. That will appear to you 
to be a curious proceeding. But the Directory, such as it 
was, was then compiled by the Letter Carriers, and its sale 
and the profits arising therefrom were vested in the 
Inspector-General of Letter Carriers. The Oarriers made 
something by acting as agents for the book, and the 
Inspector-General was not expected to account to the 
Post Office for his fairly large receipts. Well, this was 
an anomalous state of affairs, and a certain Member of 
Parliament brought in a Bill to end it. The result 
was that the post of Inspector-General of Letter Carriers 
was abolished, and my father walked out of her Majesty’s 
Post Office—with the Directory.” 

‘With the Directory?” 

‘Certainly, For, as his post was abolished, he had no 
successor who could claim the right to purchase it. He 
was its last and, therefore, its permanent possessor.” 

“And that is how the Post Office Directory became 
‘ Kelly’s’?” 

“Yes. Mind you, at that time there were two private 
Directories distinctly better than the P.0., but my father 
immediately saw the value of the title, and of the prestige 
that went with it, and he set to work to develop the 
derelict.” 

“Then, Mr. Kelly, taking its growth for granted, how 
do you maintain the Directory and ensure its accuracy ? ” 

“Tt could not be done but by trained men, and an exact 
organisation. With these it is simple enough. So many 
districts—a man to each—paper slips—a ‘clearing’ of 
these in our offices—and so bit by bit (and all within 
the space of two or three months) each new Directory takes 
shape. Of course we receive great assistance in proof- 
reading from interested parties. The Government offices 
correct our lists of their officials regularly.” 

“Does your work undergo any interesting changes as 
years go on? The Directory is surely a delicate social 
barometer ?”’ 

“Well, we notice one thing—the growth of flats. I 
remember when we were told that English people would 
never adopt the flat system, would never ‘feel at home’ 
in anything but a house. And the first flats waited long 
for tenants. But now!... 

“Our difficulty? Well, you talk of an Englishman’s 
house being his castle, but commend me to his flat as the 
more impregnable fortress. What with the janitor who 
intercepts our canvassers at every entrance, like Cerberus, 
and the ease with which your flat-tenant skips whither he 
will, leaving his flat dumb and empty, we have great 
difficulty in completing some of our lists.” 

‘About how much correction does the Directory require 
from year to year?” 

‘“‘T calculate that one name in seven or eight needs 
correction. This proportion means the alteration of many 
thousands of names. Our aim and tradition are accuracy. 
The alteration of a firm’s style may mean only the addi- 
tion of ‘ Ltd.,’ or the substitution of ‘ Mrs ’ for ‘ Mr.,’ 
but these things have to be looked after with vigilance.” 
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~ Correspondence. 


* Lithography and Lithographers.” 


Str,—I have neither the time nor the ‘atention to 
devote myself t» the education of your critic; but I 
must ask you to allow me to contradict flatly three of 
his statements, and to answer the query he sees fit to 
put me. 

(1) I have never made a “verbal distinction” between 
lithographs on paper and lithographs on stone. All are 
“lithographs proper.” This was settled by Aloys Sene- 
felder one hundred years ago. In a technical book one 
gives technical examples of technical methods. 

(2) No technical point was involved in the legal case to 
which he refers. 

(3) Most artists and printers, I know anything about, 
have turned their attention to the preparation of a paper 
with a surface that does not represent the texture of stone. 

(4) Lithography, Senefelder defined to be chemical or 
surface printing. I prefer Senefelder to your critic as an 
authority. 


I do not hope to convince your critic, for, as he has 
reviewed our book and, in so doing, proved himself incap- 
able of understanding it, the task would be hopeless. If 
he would like any further explanation on these very points, 
I would refer him to the Saturday Review of December 24, 
1898.—I am, &c., 

JosEPH PENNELL. 

Jan. 2, 1899. 


[Our reviewer writes : ‘‘ It is not my wish to trespass on 
Mr. Pennell’s invaluable time more than is needful to reply 
to his letter. 

(1) He himself allows that ‘in a technical book one 
gives technical examples of technical methods.’ And 
when, as in the present case, those methods happen to be 
different, a distinction in words referring to them is 
entailed. To demonstrate my point there is no need to 
go beyond the list of illustrations, which are differentiated 
in several ways. Some are specifically described as drawn 
on stone or zinc, and others again on paper, and thence 
transferred to stone. 

(2) It cannot seriously admit of denial that a technical 
point was involved in the case of ‘ Pennell v. Sickert,’ in 
view of the number of experts called to give evidence. 

(3) I never asserted that stone-grained paper is in- 
variably used by all lithographers who adopt the transfer 
method. Mr. Pennell acknowledges that it is used by 
some of them; and, be they proportionately many or few, 
they all belong to Mr. Pennell’s party, as distinguished 
from those who believe that a true lithograph implies 
drawing on the stone direct. The latter have no occasion 
to use transfer paper at all, grained or otherwise. 

(4) The statement to which I took exception—viz., that 
‘the whole art of lithography is surface printing ’—is not one 
of Senefelder’s, but a gloss of the authors’ own, inserted 
in an Anglicised excerpt from Senefelder. Mr. Pennell 
may be right in accusing me of ignorance in a great many 
respects, if he pleases, but, at anyrate, I have been taught 
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enough Greek to understand that the word ‘ Lithography’ 
means ‘stone drawing,’ and not even the authority of 
Senefelder himself can persuade me that it means any such 


thing as a drawing made upon paper, to be ultimately | 


plastered face downwards on to stone.” —Tue Reviewer. | 


‘““The Book of the Master.”’ 


Srr,—In the remarkable article with which you have 
favoured me, you are so good as to say that my “literary 
method” is “‘ gravely reprehensible,” and that ‘“‘from a 
scientific standpoint’”” my work is “ beneath considera- 
tion.” Be itso. Such judgments are matter of opinion 
which it is not for the author to dispute. 

But gross and material mis-statements of fact are in a 
different category. And when your correspondent declares 
that my theory of a connexion between the Book of the 
Dead and the construction of the Pyramid is, “ to anyone 
having the slightest acquaintance with Egyptology, incon- 
ceivably absurd,” and goes on to adduce the name of M. 
Maspero in support of this condemnation, he says that 
which he knows, or ought to know, to be the precise 
opposite of the truth. For Prof. Maspero himself not only 
supports this ‘‘inconceivably absurd” theory of mine, but 
informed me that the connexion of the Pyramid with the 
initiation into the secrets of the ancient religion was in 
accordance with a tradition which prevailed among the 
priests of Memphis. And this I have stated in my pre- 
face; though not, indeed, on the first page, but on the 
fourth. 

Such literary methods, sir, appear to me to be “ gravely 
reprehensible,” and the criticism which results from them 
‘‘ beneath consideration.” While as for a writer whose 
highest knowledge of Egyptology, according to his own 
showing, is Pierret’s translation to condemn ex cathedrd a 
theory which has received the endorsement of Prof. 
Maspero (and, I may add, of Prof. Sayce also ; for he con- 
siders the analogy to be exceedingly striking)—well, I 
put it to you, is not such a pretension ‘“‘ inconceivably 
absurd” ?—I am, &c., 

Tae Avurnor. 


[Mr. Adams’s letter is hardly to the point. He does not 
explain why he gave a wrong measurement for the base of 
the Great Pyramid, why his diagram of the interior differs 
from that made by competent surveyors, or why he garbled 
the translation of the only text quoted by him in support 
of his theory. I do not see how my comparison of M. 
Pierret’s translation of this text with that of Mr. Adams’s 
shows that my knowledge of Egyptology does not extend 
beyond it; but then I equally fail to see how Prof. Sayce’s 
remark, that “the analogy ” (query, of what with what ?] 
is exceedingly striking, is an ‘‘endorsement” of Mr. 
Adams’s book. That Prof. Maspero and Prof. Sayce may 
have used courteous expressions, into which Mr. Adams is 
now, after his manner, endeavouring to read a confirma- 
tion of his views, is likely enough; but until these great 
scholars defend it publicly I shall continue to believe 
that their opinion of Mr. Adams’s book is the same as 
that of—Your Reviewer. | 
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A New York Journalist. 


Str,—In the notes’ of “Bookworm,” in your issue of 
November 12, reference is made to W. D. Howells’s 
recent ‘‘pronouncement” upon American literature, in 
which he writes of Lowell, Whipple, and Ripley, closing 
with Dennett, whose “ brilliancy, natural and acquired 
fitness ’’ Howells thinks it would be difficult to match at 
the present day. ‘“ Bookworm” asks, ‘‘ Who is Dennett ? 
In not knowing him does one argue oneself unknown? ” 
I think “ Bookworm” is quite excusable in not knowing 
Dennett, though he was well worth knowing. He was 
a journalist of ability and distinction, whose writings upon 
current topics were pointed and incisive; but he would 
have ridiculed the classification of his writings with those 
of Lowell, though he might have endured, in kindness, 
being ranked with writers of the calibre of Whipple and 
Ripley. Dennett had a faculty of forming happy phrases 
which were accurately descriptive of certain situations or 
conditions of affairs. One of the most notable of these 
phrases, made at the time of the Beecher-Tilton scandal, 
was “chromo-civilisation.” It was the heading of an 
article printed about 1873 in the New York Nation. For 
New. Yorkers who had some knowledge of that dreary 
annex to New York City known as Brooklyn the phrase 
‘*chromo-civilisation” told the whole story. What 
Dennett wrote under that heading was a caustic notice 
of the queer people who flocked around Henry Ward 
Beecher, particularly those who were brought into public 
view at the Beecher-Tilton trial. 

Brooklyn is inhabited, or occupied, largely by an un- 
related and locally uninterested aggregation of human 
drift, mostly from the small towns in New England. 
Until the great bridge which connects it with Manhattan 
Island was completed it was chiefly noted for its eccentric 
preachers, and the extraordinary variety of its religious 
sects, to which new varieties were being constantly added. 
Dennett intended to make an extended study of the place, 
but I do not know that he executed his design. 

My acquaintance with Dennett began in a public 
library, in New York City, which was in my charge. He 
was fond of looking over the new books, and one day I 
showed him a work called Chaucer’s England, and also a 
notice of it in the Saturday Review, in which the volumes 
were described. contemptuously as ‘‘tootle,” a word not 
found in dictionaries. Dennett adopted the word, and in 
his talks with me about books he would sometimes throw 
aside a book as being “ tootle,” or commend it by saying, 
‘* No tootle there.””’ Dennett was a gentleman, modest in 
mien, quietly cordial, with no tendency to gush or over- 
statement, either in talking or writing. He belonged to 
the great class of thoughtful men who make few or no 
books, but whose writings have a far wider, and more 
beneficent and permanent iofluence, than the ‘ works” 
of hundreds of authors, in many volumes, which encumber 
our libraries, being neither materials of knowledge nor 
food for thought. 

We have a disease in the United States which mostly 
affects librarians and has been called ‘ bibliographi- 
mania.” It is manifested in undue elaboration of the 
necessary work of cataloguing. It has, in some degree, 
been cause 1 by belief in the foolish maxim—inapplicable 
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to large public libraries—that a few books, elaborately 
indexed, are more useful than a large library without an 
index. The cost of this vast literary spoon-feeding system, 
applied largely to writings which have been superseded by 
the fruits of later and more accurate thought or research, 
is enormous, and has become too heavy a burden for many 
of our public libraries. Dennett once asked me how I 
would catalogue a library. I told him that if I could have 
a few assistants like himself, I would begin by forming 
two divisions, voices and echoes. He said he would like 
to assist in such a work. 

Dennett himself was a voice, gently persuasive and 
effective; whose power was the result of his earnest and 
pure thinking, and had little to do with the “ brilliancy ” 
that Mr. Howells discovered in him. 


New York City. G. H. 


‘‘ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot.’ ” 


Srr,—You will probably be prepared to hear that your 
splendid appreciation of my humble efforts in last week’s 
issue has touched me very deeply. Indeed, I am almost 
bewildered at the reception my first book has met with on 
all sides, but especially from so weighty an exponent of 
literary criticism as the Acapemy. And because of this 
I am really glad of your question in the last paragraph, 
since it gives me this opportunity of expressing my thanks. 
I certainly did not use the adjective “clownish” in the 
sense of ungraceful, but I have always been highly diverted 
by the gambols of porpoises, so much so that I have had 
many a hearty laugh while watching them. As to my 
having read Paradise Regained, may I say that I have 
read many books of the same high class bought for 
a few pice from the old bookstalls in Indian ports when 
I was in my thirteenth and fourteenth years? I did not 
choose them, but because they were cheap I bought them, 
and afterwards was driven to read them for sheer lack of 
anything else whereon to feed my insatiable appetite for 
reading. For the ugly epithets “ ill-used ” and “ bruising,” 
they are common expressions at sea, where a bluff-bowed 
ship that, instead of cleanly dividing the waves, thrusts 
them before her with a great noise and pother, is always 
called a ‘‘ bruise-water.”’ 

In thus offering my explanation, please believe that 
nothing is farther from my thought than complaint. My 
only idea is to send such a generous critic my assurance 
of how highly I have felt honoured by his most valuable 
remarks.—I am, &c, 

Frank T. BuniEn. 


“It is Required,” &c. 


Srr,—In the first page of last week’s AcapEmy is a 
paragraph in which the following words are in quotation 
marks: “‘It is required of ministers that they be found 
faithful.” Whence are they quoted? There are no such 
words in the New Testament as stated. The nearest are 
in 1 Cor. iv. 2.: “ Moreover, it is required in stewards 
that a man be found faithful.” And in the Revised 
Version the words are much the same.—I am, &c., 

J. B. 


South Hampstead, N.W. 
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Book Reviews Reviewed. 


Tue difficult task of estimating the quality 
of the books published in 1898 has been 
attempted in various quarters. We do not 
pretend to summarise the summaries ; but a few gleanings 
from these deliverances will not be without interest. 

Mr. W. P. James writes a thoughtful “Review of 
1898” in the 


The Books of 
the Year. 


Sr. James’s GAZETTE. 


In Poetry he thinks first of Mr. Meredith’s Odes in French 
History, so * packed with thought and imagery,” then of 
Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘deeply felt Wessex Poems,” and thirdly, Mr. 
A. E. Housman, whose poetry is “as real as his pessimism, 
which is no fashionable pose, but simple, strong, and 
sincere.” Mr. Davidson “is very much himself—his best 
as well as his worser self—in ‘‘The Last Ballad.” Mr. 
James points to the revival of Shakespearean biography 
and the problem of the Sonnets as distinctive of the year. 

In Literary History and Criticism the best books have 
been: Mr. Beeching’s Pages from a Private Diary, Mr. 
Lucas’s Charles Lamb and the Lloyds, Mr. Stephen’s Studies 
of a Biographer, Mr. Gissing’s book on Dickens, and the 
new biographical editions of Thackeray and Burns. 

In Fiction Mr. James names the novels one would 
expect. Of Aylwin he writes: 

The romance has been acclaimed as a masterpiece in the 
most august critical quarters, and though “‘ masterly” is 
the very last epithet that I should myself apply to it, its 
success is one on which Mr. Watts-Dunton may be very 
cordially congratulated, and one which is in many respects 
creditable to the public. 

The success of Aylwin and The Forest Lovers 

seems to show the public ready for a new kind of sentiment 
and romance, welcomed as a relief, not only from the 
‘‘ realism” of the slum, but equally from the sentiment of 
the Kailyard and the romance of the second-hand cape and 
sword men. 

Oddly enough, Mr. James omits to name Mr. Shaw’s 
Plays, a neglect which 

THe GLoBE 

partly redeems by naming it first. The Globe summarist 
is emphatic on the merits of Mr. Crane’s and Mr. Conrad’s 
recent work, and he even delivers himself of the opinion 
that Mr. Conrad’s short story, ‘‘ Youth,” is ‘‘ infinitely the 
best story of the year, and is worthy to rank in the first 
bunch of the best short stories that exist.”” Mr. Bullen is 
also favourably mentioned for his narrative, The Cruise of 
the ** Cachalot.” As for The Forest Lovers : 

People talk of the enthralment of the detective yarn 
and the tale of hidden treasure, but this simple narrative— 
though conventional in most of its happenings—holds one 
like a vice. It has life of its own, and charm indescribable. 

A sober view of 1898’s literature is that of 


Tue OvTLOOK : 


If we apply two essential tests—creative power and the 
high serenity and poise which must always accompany 
the fit expression of it—the literature in the bookwork of 
1898 will shrink to rather poor proportions. Even in 
interesting book-work, as distinct from absolute literature, 
the year’s productions are none too rich. 
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The writer (‘‘ W. P. R.”) proceeds to discuss the books of 
the year in usual detail. We note a just tribute to Mr. 
T. W. H. Crosland’s Literary Parables. 


In a short leading article 


Tue Dany News 


says that “‘the books of 1898, if they included no really . 


great work, were unusually interesting and various in their 
character.” The biographies of Bismarck, Lord Halifax, 
Mr. Parnell, Mirabeau, Mr. Lockwood, Shakespeare, Lewis 
Carroll, Henry Reeve, and the autobiographies of Mr. 
Joseph Arch and Lord Selborne are named first and in 
this order. ‘Of novels Helbeck of Bannisdale is perhaps 
the most successful, and Rupert of Hentzau the most 
amusing.” Mr. Watts-Dunton’s Aylwin is, “‘ among other 
things, a remarkable picture of a society of Art and Letters 
which has passed away.” 
The Bookseller’s view of 1898 is indicated by 


Tue Datty CHRONICLE. 


The year has hardly been one of great books. How 
many volumes has it given us which will be in circulation 
ten years hence? Perhaps it would be safe to say that 
the most notable book of the year has been Busch’s 
Memoirs of Bismarck. With it one associates the Chan- 
cellor’s own autobiography, only that work does not 
supply the same sprightly reading. Both books, being 
records of history, must have a permanent interest. 
Parnell’s biography has been widely read, and that of 
Lewis Carroll was in high favour with Christmas book- 
buyers. 

There has been no very extraordinary volume of poems. 
For sale, there has been no volume of fiction to beat Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Day’s Work. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Helbeck of Bannisdale was a success of an earlier date in 
the year. 

‘* Travel,” said an observant bookseller, using a trade 
expression, ‘‘has been a strong department.” He had in 
his mind especially Dr. Sven Hedin’s book, Through Asia, 
which is still in large demand. The martial book has been 
falling on good soil recently, thanks to the stir of imperial 
politics. Mr. Steevens’s With Kitchener to Khartum has 
sold edition after edition. Sir George Robertson’s volume 
detailing the defence of Chitral Fort has also found its 
audience. 


Finally, the Publisher’s year is characterised by 


LiITERAT 
in these terms : 

From the publisher’s point of view, 1898 has not distin- 
guished itself. The stars in their courses have fought 
against it. War in the spring of the year, rumour of war 
in the autumn, and a political unrest prevailing more or 
less acutely throughout the whole twelve months, have 
combined to divert the mind of the public from literary 
interests and to check the enterprise of the trade by which 
these interests are provided for. On a retrospect such as 
we are here making, however, the peculiar history of the 
year which closes to-day has little effect. A year of 
commercial dulness for the publisher may be one of excep- 
tional brilliancy among authors; and the general quality 
of its literature may be proportionally as much above as 
its quantity is below the average. Still, we can hardly 
console ourselves or the publishing world with that 
compensation in a retrospect of 1898. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 
Result of No. 13. 


Last week we asked for alternative titles to nine works of fiction : 
Nicholas Nickleby, Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, Children of the Ghetto, 
A Tramp Abroad, The Shaving of Shagpat, A Window in Thrums, 
Soldiers Three, The Open Question, and The Pilgrim's Progress. A 
number of answers have been sent in, some incorporating interest-: 
ing suggestions. From them the following (approximately) ideal 
list has been compiled : 


Nicholas Nickleby ... ... “ Dotheboys Done.” 
Tess of the D’ Urberviiles “ A Soul in Gyves.” 
Children of the Ghetto ... “Subject to the Law.” 
A Tramp Abroad .. “ Doing Europe.” 


“The Quest of the Identical.” 
“From an Ingle Neuk.” 
“The Modern Musketeers,” 

“ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 

“In Search of Heaven.” 


The Shaving of Shagpat... 
A Window in Thrums 
Soldiers Three ... «+. 
The Open Question ... 
The Pilgrim's Progress ... 


Other variants are: for Nicholas Nickleby, “The Sorrows of Smike’’ 
and “ Mr. Squeers” ; for Zess, “ A Woman of Honour,” “ A Code of 
Morals,” and “The Sport of the Gods” ; for Children of the Ghetto, 
“The Chosen People”; for A Tramp Abroad, “The Yankee 
Tourist” and “Uncle Sam’s Grand Tour”; for The Shaving of 
Shagpat, “The Story of Shibli Bagarag,” and “The Identical 
Graal” ; for A Window in Thrums, “ Other People’s Business” ; 
for Soldiers Three, “Behind the Tamarisks,” ‘“ Barrack-room 
Tales,” and “ Off Parade”; for The Open (Question, “The Blank 
Wall,” “?,”’ “To Be or Not To Be,” and (but this is aflippancy) “‘ They 
Went to Sea in a Sieve, They Did’” ; and for The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
“The Delectable Dream,” and “The Warfare of a Soul.” Ina 
letter one competitor, A. L. S., suggests as another good alternative 
for Jude the Obscure, “The Case of Rebellious Susan.” We have 
decided to award the prize to Miss Winifred F. Knox, 84, Pembroke- 
road, Dublin, for the following list : 


“The Usher of Dotheboys 
Hall,” 

“ The Mill of the Gods,” 

“Subject to the Law.” 

“ The Travelling Gent.” 

“The Quest of the Identical.” 

“ From an Ingle Neuk.” 


Nicholas Nickleby ... 


Tess of the D’ Urbervilles 
Children of the Ghetto ... 
A Tramp Abroad ... ... 
The Shaving of Shagpat 
A Window in Thrums ... 


Soldiers Three ... “ The Modern Musketeers.” 

The Open Question ... “Law or Reason.” 

The Pilgrim’s Progress ... “The Journey to the Celestial 
City.” 


To Miss Knox a cheque for a guinea has been sent. 

Answers received also from A. L. 8., Kensington ; A. R. B., Great 
Malvern ; D. V., Winchelsea ; E. J. G., St. Ives ; C. M. W., Meltham ; 
D.8., London ; H. B., Highgate ; E. B. V.C., Streatham Hill ; A.G., 
Cheltenham ; H., P. B., Glasgow ; F. B., Gravesend ; J. L, H., Hamp- 
stead ; A. B., Gartcosh; F.S., Belfast ; M. A., Sale. 


Competition No 14. 


Nor necessarily with a view of enriching the language, but 
certainly in the interests of our readers, we ask this week for new 
words. Most families have a few pet words, of home-made manu- 
facture, which often are far more expressive and picturesque than 
anything in Webster’s unabridged. To the competitor who supplies 
the best list of four original words, with definitions attached, a 
cheque for a guinea will be sent. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 10. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 32, 
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The ‘“ Academy” Bureau. 


Books in Manuscript. 


An Offer to Authors. 


Tae Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the: AcAaDEMY iavite works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a propcsal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg- 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for readiog and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words ‘‘ ACADEMY Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis- 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published. The conductors of the Bureau will 
take every care of MSS. submitted to them, but will not 
be responsible for accidental loss. They cannot enter into 
correspondence with authors on the subject of books criticised 
in the Bureau, or as to completed agreements. 








PoACHING ADVENTURES. By ‘“ OuTLAW.”’ 


**Outlaw” glories in his occupation. He began poaching 
in Ireland, and continued in Kent and Surrey. He has 
certainly had an interesting career, and his autobiography 
bears the impress «f truthfulness. ‘‘ Outluw’s” attitude 
towurds the Game Laws is one of hostility and contempt. We 
cannot quite understand the hostility. If game were not 
preserved the poacher’s occupation would be gone. ‘‘ Out- 
law’s”’ contempt is eqna'ly unphilosophical. At once he 
denounces what he calls ‘‘ the battue” as unsportsmanlike and 
gleefully explains how he and his friends took pheasants by 
means of poisonous fumes. Also, he frequently mentions what 
were the cash values of the gang’s achievements. These con- 
siderations oblige us to hold ‘‘ Outlaw” as a thinker in very 
little respect. On the other hand, his chronicles, which are 
well written, have amused us much. They indicate a certain 
rude manliness which we find attractive. We hold the book 
over for consideration, and may possibly by next week have 
arranged a proposal for its publication. 


A MIsEr’s Hovse. By L. L. 


This book chronicles a romance of humble people living in 
a village near Hounslow. We found it a little tedious in the 
earlier chapters. It was difficult to sustain our curiosity about 
the rats in the shop of Thomas. When we had reached the 
end, however, we realised that L. L.’s particularity in detail 
had an artistic design, and certainly it has an artistic effect. 
The story is original. Thomas had a most desirable sweet- 
heart; but he preferred money-making. His procedure 
towards getting rid of the lass is ingenious and told with skill. 
We were much pleased that the rats had the better of him 
eventually. That remark is a tribute to L. L.’s gift of story- 
telling. The bovk, indeed, is fresh and well written; but we 
are not sure that the public would think so favourably of it as 
the critics probably would. We hold it over for consideration. 


IN THE House oF OTHMAN. By W. H. 

This novel takes us into very high affairs. The hero is no 
less a person than the Sultan of Turkey. Only, he is not entitled 
to be. An Englishman, he had been a friend of a ‘‘ Prince” 
of Turkey, who was “‘ heir” to the throne of that stricken land. 
In a street brawl it became necessary that the ‘‘ Prince,” who 
was a weakling, should pass himself off as the Englishman 
while the Englishman posed as the “ Prince.” The deception 
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had to be kept up, and the Englishman actually became the. 
Sovereign. All through these great affairs there runs a love 
story, quite prettily told; bat we are never thrilled. We 
admire W. H.’s cleverness, which has mavy aspects; but we 
can never for a moment overcome the feeling that the plot of 
his story is too grotesque. Publication of the novel, we feel 
suro, would bring him neither pleasure nor profit. 
Essays IN VERSE. By WINIFRED WALLIS. 
Miss Wallis, as she herself affirms in one or two of these 
essays, frequently finds difficulty in the endeavour to express 
herself. She should not be discouraged on that account. 
Many poets have been in similar straits. Lord Tennyson, for 
example, studied the woodlands for hours in order to 
interpret to himself, and to his readers, what he saw there. 
Miss Wallis must be equally patient. Once or twice she is 
very nearly successful, For example, take this song: 


Be thou my moon, and as the flood 
So I to thee will sway, 
Responsive to thy changing mood, 
Thy pleasure to obey. 
Be thou my sun, and I will pray 
To be thy satellite, 
From thee deriving all my day, 
From lack of thee my night. 
Be thou, when clouds assail my heaven, 
My fixed perpetual star, 
And through the reni the winds have riven 
Shine steadfast from afar. 
In most of the other pieces, however, Miss Wallis is vague and 
unconvincing. She has a pessimistic tone which we take to be 
less a real philosophic feeling than a symptom of her own 
consciousness that to be a blithe and successful minstrel is no 
easy matter. Her verses have much promise. 


Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, January 5. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Harris (J. R.), The Story of Abikar ..............c.ccssrsessssssessree cooseeseese: (ClO) 
Burn (J. H.), Helps to Godly Living ...........0ccecceeree eosenves ..(Stock) 
Morton (V.), Thoughts on Hell......... .(Sands) 2/0 





POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES, 


Ostrovosky, The Storm. (Translated by C. Garnett) ...(Dackworth). Net 3/3 


Larminie (W.), West Irish Folk-Tales and Romances ............ (Scock) Net 3/6 

Gannon (A.), The Song of Stradell a ......... ccccccccccsseeseessseeesenee: (Lippincott) 

Marriott (E.), Bacon or Shakespeare ..........cccesscseeeseeee soereeee (Stock) Net 1/0 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Gregorovius (F.), History of the City of Rome ............-csseeeeeseese. ++e0e( Bell) 

Waterman (L.), The Post-Apostolic Age ........... viipen axe (Clark) 6/9 


Wallis (L.), Life and Letters of Caroline Martyn 
(Labour Leader Pablishing Co.) Net 1/0 
Bateson (M.), A Narrative o' the Changes in the Ministry, 1745-1767 
(Longmans) Net 12/0 
Ratzel (F.), The History of Mankind. Vol. III... ..................(Macmillan) 
Dandlitter (Dr. Karl), A Short History of Switzerland 
(Swan Sonnenschein) 7/6 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Wilkirson (H.), Cornelius Nepos .......... sees-.-(Macmillan) 1/6 
Phillips (C. J.), Pliny’s Letters, I. XI. ES ee 
Nesfield (J. C.), Manual of English Grammer Aas cisdbinbiniinaiutinida (Macmillan) 2/3 
Wrapson (J.) and Gee (W. W. H.), Mathematical and Physical Talks 
(Macmillan) Net 6/6 





JUVENILE BOOKS. 





Corbett (Mrs. G.), Little Miss Robinson Crusoe.......cocsesscosesseeees (Pearson) /6 
Marden (0. 8.), The Secret of Achievemoent ............sccseeee sdepcabouen (Nelson) 3/6 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Hill (R. T.), Cuba and Porto Rico .. dpeutitisstheniinnitigudaduibenanatil (Unwin) 16 
The Geographical Journal. Vol. XI, “July-December, 1898...... (Stanford) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prondhon (P. J.), What is Property? ...........:...:0:.ccseeeee o teesenserens(eeves) 1/0 
Lane (W. W.), Spherical Trig mometry ......... 2... ..ceee.eeeeees (Macmillan) 2/6 
Wilson (A.), The Brain-Masbime 2.0... 00.0... oe. oe. ccceesee eesseeeeees(Churehill) 4/6 
Card (F. W.), Bush-Fruits.................. ...(Macmillan Co.) 5/0 
Stenzel (A.), The British Navy ...........0.cccseceseeeseereeees 
Harkness (J.) and = ), Introduction to the Theory of Anal; tic 


Functic ns ...(Macmillan) 12/' 
NEW EDITIONS, 
Bunyan (J.), The Pilgrim’s Progress..........-s-cssssesesesesseseereceseeee (Pearson) 7/3 ~ 
Scott (Sir W.), Quentin Durward (2 VOIS.) ...c0c.ccccceesesseseer seers (Dent) Net 3/0 
Bee Gi), TN Gis Gicsa ct ttnniccscvccccsvcsccisesreccccscesecses (Dent) Net 1/6 
UE itis, SNEED crac sotecesacisonseonccentnsecasovesebsosevecnncsens (Dent) Net 1/6 





*,* The new novels of the week, numbering only two, are 
catalogued elsewhere. 








Announcements. 


WHAT may be regarded as the first of a projected series of 
reproductions of prints and drawings in the University 
Galleries at Oxford is announced for immediate publication by 
the Clarendon Press. This is The Master £. S. and the Ars 
Morie.#i, a chapter ia the history of engraving during the 
fifteenth century, by Lionel Cust, Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, with forty-six collotype facsimiles. Mr. Cust 
argues that the unique series of copperplate engravings at 
Oxford is the true editio princeps of the Ars Moriendi, and 
that the illustrations of the block-book in the British Museum 
are little more than enlarged copies. 


THE making of a new Japan is one of the most impressive 
facts of our time, and it would be wonderful if this transition 
did not inspire some careful student to literary effort. We 
understand that Mr. J. Stafford Ransom, who was recently 
special correspondent of the Morning Post in the Far East, has 
in the press a work entitled Japan in Transition: a Study of 
the Progress, Policy, and Methods of the Japanese since their War 
with China. Mr. Ransom proposes to afford his readers the 
same insight into the position of the Japanese to-day as was 
afforded of the Chinese by Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun’s 
remarkable work, China in Transformation. Mr. Ransom’s 
book will be published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, and 
will be illustrated. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pavut & Co. will have ready by the middle 
of January a new edition of Mr. E. A. Reynold-Ball’s Mediter- 
ranean Winter Resorts. 


Mr, JosEPH SHAYLOR’Ss dainty little volume, The Pleasures 
of Literature and the Solace of Books, has run through a first 
edition, and Messrs. Gardner, Darton & Co. announce for 
immediate issue a second edition. 


A NEW series of folk-tales, entitled the ‘“‘European Folk- 
Tale” series, is about to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
under the editorship of Miss F. Ethel Hynam. The collection 
will represent Russian, Mongolian, Slavonic, Polish, Bohemian, 
and Servian tales, each volume containing the tales of one 
country. 

In reviewing Mr. W. Drummond Norie’s work, Loyal 
Lochaber, last week, we stated the price as one guinea. This 
was a mistake. The book is issued by Messrs. Morison at two 
prices, half-a-guinea and twenty-five shillings, and our com- 
mendations applied to the half-guinea edition. 

THE long-looked-for Life of Sir Henry Keppell, Admiral of 
the Fleet, is now about to be published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
under the unpretentious title of A Sailor’s Life. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. will publish in a few days a work 
on the Law and History of Copyright in Books, by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, 


| 
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THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 
In Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 
NEW VOLUME : JUST PUBLISHED. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN ASTRONOMY. 


By A. H. FISON, D.Sc. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, ‘LIMITED, Old ITED, Old Bailey. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 





Patron -H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esa. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M P.; the Right Rev. the 
LORD BISHOP of LONDON; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; the Right 

Hon, W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.O.L. 


Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right 
Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
G.C.8.1. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Aincrr; Dr. J. H. Brinees: Sir F. W. Burton ; 
Prof. Lewis CampBett; J. W. Courtnops, Esq., C.B.; Eant or Crewe, K.P. ; 
Austin Dosson, Esq.; Sypyery Gepex, Esq., M.P.; Sir R. Grrriy, K.C.B., 
F.R.S.; Epmoyp Gosse, Esq.; Mrs. J. R. Green; Frenertc Harrison, Esq ; 
Sir C. P. Insert, K.C.S8.I.; Sir C. M. Kennzpy, ©.B., K.C.M.G.; Rev. 
Sranczy Learues, D.D.; Stpwey Lez, Esq.; W. 8S Litiy, Esq.; Srpney J. 
Low, Esq.; Franx T. Marzrats, Esq.; Sr. Gzorce Mivart, Esq., F.R.S.; 
Sir F. Pottock, Bart.; Rev. Dr. Riec; H. R. Tepper, Esq. 


The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary ond ‘Librarian. 


A CHARMIN G GIFT BOOK ! 
‘A brilliant book.” —Sketch. “ Particularly good.’’— Academy, 
6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Qurrn, 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.”’ 
** Nothing better could be wished for.’’"— British Week’y. 
“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.”’—London Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated, 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions 

from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 

JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT "BROWNING ; A. W. KINGLAKE, 

and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY, 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 





THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 





** The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.””—Daily Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON and ENVIRONS. 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
Blackwall Tunnel, ac., and an additional Index of 4,500 References to 
Streets and Plices of Interest. 





Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Smapxin, MarsHauL, Haminttox, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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CATALOGUES. 








.. BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
REE LIBRARIES.—The JANUARY CATALOGUES 

of Valothio SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offe at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post tree upon application to W. H. 
Sita & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, London. W.C, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad | Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & ©O., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.., desire to 
eall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIUDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING SELL’ & RATIZON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built tary and other fast Machines 
for for printing illustrated or other Publications and wy > built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 





S'; PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

COLET COURT, LONDON, W., will REOPEN for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY, January 17th. A 
Admission to be made ay Head - 

late Scholar of Balliol College, 

During the last School Year 21 Paulines gained 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambeiien, —y | 19 gained 
sion +. Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
= = open —- have been taken by Paulines at 

xford and Cambrid “ 

At the Apposition, 1998, there were a pouins in St. Paul’s who 
had gained an Oxtord ca Cam oo 5 a ge by 30 who 
had Matriculated pe ty, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical. 

About 70 per cent. of th ty - oie these successes had 
received their early education at Colet Court. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The HIBITION of WORKS by REMBRANDT is 
Now OPEN DALLY, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 1s. 
Catalogue, 6d. Season’ Tic ke it, 5s. 





ROPESSOR of ENGLISH and PUyTLO- 
OPHY.— WANTED, for the SOUTH — 
COLLEGE, CAPETOWN. Salary anne, witha 
of £100. £50 allowed wh 2 mey. Duties 
on Ist February, 1899.—Ap; pplicasi al with certificates as to 
qualifications and health, to “Cape,” Office of the 
capemy, 43, Chancery Lane, a. e Ww.c. 


Aboaossan ACADEMY, AYRSH IRE. 


HEADMASTER WANTED, | must be a Graduate, an 
must have ned Experience ina Secondary School. ee 
Salary, £350, with prospect of i g to the success 
of the School. 

Ardrossan being a he uth resort on the Ayrshire goast. ana . 
most desirable place of residence, it is hat 
Academy (which is o be enlarged immediately will oft ofr 
attractions to parents at a distance, and that the 
may, if he desires to have Boarders, thereby = his 
Emoluments. 

Duties to begin iumetiotely after the Summer Vacation. 

Applications to be lodged with James Coox, Clerk to 
the School Board, Ardrossan, Ayrshire, along with Eight 
Printed Copies of Testimonials, by the 15th February, 1899. 








Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to 
New Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishi ing Departments conducted. 
___Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ ° ‘Africanism, London.” 


A UTHORS' ELE 
to announce that he has 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 
LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer fo 
= Joyment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. ‘About 
itudents will be admitted in Se seombar, 1899. The 
of Sta tate will offer them for Som tition, Twelve Ap’ 
in ti ‘ublic Works De; 





| 





AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 
begs 
BUSINESS as an AUTHORS’ AGENT. From his Tatimets 
knowledge of the Publishing Trade he is well qualified to 
undertake the advantageous disposal of MSS., and will be 
lad to hear from Authors with this view.—Address Amberley 
Louse, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


ITBRARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
rienced in bmg A Work, aud who has access to the 
British | useum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
search, or in sonia Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French or Spanish. 


—A b 
tetter, to D. OC. Davuas. 5. rurnival’ Street. London. F. i ad 








YPE-WRITING } promptly .- , Cegmeataly 


done. 10d. per 1,000 words. & 
Addrese, Miss E. . 18, Mortimer Cresoent. Nv W. 





The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volwme. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 14. 





All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
29) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I R K BE K BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 4 the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES ae har and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Thee Appointments as ‘Assistant Superintendents in the "Tele- 
s De partment, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway 
_For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
AND ARTS. 


The NEXT TERM begins TUESDAY, JANUARY 10th. 
Prospectus (post free) from the Recistrar. 





ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, "Pine 
Condition. — CATALOGUE Rig) illustrated with 2 
reproductions of unique book ae wae historical 


bindings.—J. PEARSON & Co., 5, Pall ‘Mal 


RENCH ILLUSTRATED oa of the 
BIG ETERNTE 





Engravers.—J. Pearson & Co., 5, Pall Mall Place. 


HATEAU de VYESPERANCE, LADY 
MURRAY'S CONVALESCENT HOME of REST for 
AUTHORS ont ARTISTS, situated in a roost beautiful part 
of iw South of France, OPEN.—Full particulars to be 
had from the Hon. Lapy Murray, Villa Victoria, Cannes, 





France, salbentianeds wihavaie 
Now ready, by post, 
A ROBITSOTS, BUILDERS, &., in 
on should secure the BOUN 
DARIES’ 2 “SURVE ‘YORS’ DISTRI Sander t vthe. uilding 


Act, if permission, from Official Map of Lon Coun: ty 
Council, with names, addresses, and office A. “of all th 
District Surveyors. 
SUPPLEMENT TO “THE BUILDER” NEW YEAR'S 
NUMBER. 


“[ HE BUILDER” NEW YEAR'S 
NUMBER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
NEW VAUXHALL BRIDGE, now building. 
OLD KEW BRIDGE, shortly to be destroyed. 
A HALF-CENTURY’S CHANGE in LONDON. 
LLANTHONY ABBEY, view and plan. 
OPERA COMIQUE, PARIS, recently opened. 
DUBLIN ARCHITECTURE, numerous views. 
Also Supplement : 
SURVEYORS’ DISTRICTS MAP of LONDON (see above). 
Now ready. By post, 4d. 
The Publisher of “ Taz Buiipex,” 46, Catherine St., London, W.C 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


. . 2 oe 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 


per annum, 

LONDON BOOK GOCKNET ler werlily enihangn of Bushes 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum 
COUNTRY ee from TWO GUINEAS 

N.B.—Two or Three Pate mye may UNITE in ONE SUB. 
SORIPTION, and thus lessen the he Uost of Carriage. 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


re 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 
The contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS 
Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
ate New Oxford Street ; 241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E, C., London ; and 
at Barton Arcade, "Manchester. 


QTORIES and ARTICLES—All kinds 
WANTED, for NEW MAGAZINE,—Write 8., Room 39, 
Temple ) House, | London, E.0. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


The“‘Man Stories” of a Black Snake 


By W. A. B. 
With an Introduction by = Bt MAORICE D. BELL, R.A. 
“The author is keenly responsive to the potent anGesnes of 
the bush, and able to transmit its weird “ame into his pages,” 
Morning Avivertiser. 
“These snake stories are written by a close "lover , — 
“The stories are exceedingly graceful and full of usaggesio. 
“ The stories are exceedingly readable and original.” was 
rm ig. 
“ There is strong and original work in them.” 
Dundee Advertiser, 
London : WHITTAKER x Co. 
J ANUARY, 1 1899, 





No. 29. Price 3s. 


A Quarterly meme eye and re 
With the Co-o .- ey ae a. ja Dr. ‘B.C 
ration 0! IDG WICK, AI 
* Prof: Wanb, and Prof. 1 EB. B. Trromen - 


Cont: 
3 PHLQSOPET of © 9 STUDY of PHILOSOPHERS. 
2 sed COLOURS andthe AFTER-IMAGE: their 
——" ior the Theory of Attention. Maroarer F. 


3. HEGELS. “TREATMENT of the CATEGORIES of the 
OBJECTIVE NOTION. J. E, McTacoarr. 
4 Rita one ACTe oniry. A. F. RavENsHear. 


NEW SERIES. 





RITICAL N 
ae Lipps, “ Raumaesthetik und L, Stein, “Dic. Boctale 
Tiiuse nee,” 8. ALEXANDER. — “ Die Sociale 
¥ im. Lichte der Hiilowphie We « ,Mornrison,.— 
Cc. “ Logic, Deductive and Inductive,” E. E. Coy- 
stance Jongs.—F. Podmore, “ Studies in hical 
*P. C. 8. Boman — A wf 
ersal ti Applications” (Vol. 1.) 
- MacCott.—P. Barth. ‘‘ Die Philosophie der Geschichte 


a | 
z abe 

(—| 

“Le 


ie” (Erster Theil), G. D. Hicks. 
6. NEW 


7. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


Wiuams & Benger, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; 20, git y ye te Edinburgh ; and 





ALEXANDER & SABPAEARD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘“*THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 

Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 


Just Published. hy fag ,. with Portraits, 


WELSHMEN {n ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 
Sermons by E ~ Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. Introdnction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 


London ; 21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND EDITION, COMPLETING 18,000. 


THE LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND, 
rae By ey ADAM SMITH, D.D. 

., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 

— Free Church College, aor. With 

2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“The ent and popular author ef ‘ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,’ &., has been fortunate in his bi: her. 
Dr. G. A. Smith an 5 not omy =aee the ne tober? of hero 


interesting, but he be read with 
avidity for * own ae we Daily XN 
WORKS BY PROF. DRUMMOND. 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and Other Un- 
PUBLISHED ADDRESSES. With Introductory 
Sketches by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. LL.D., 
and IAN CLAREN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Second Edition, bee a 23,000. 


These addresses are written in a cingulesty pay oy 
and contain much veoutiful thinking. wing that the w: e 


on some of the most spiritual aspects of 
religion. ‘They wh Li we are sure, be sroch netaed by the many 
ithor.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE "ASCENT of MAN. Lowell 


LECTURES. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Seventh 


~ 3s, 6d, Edition, eg ape degae 
« 1 ao hook is f th 
Wiens, tetas ob superficial, bh me Se om ot few 


ever writ Ly 
make a pa By — sabices clear to 
attractive to anybody with a diet 
ews. 


of imagloation"-Datly 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 


WORLD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38,64. Thirty-fifth 
Edition, completing 126,000. 
TROPICAL AFRICA. Crown §8vo, 


cloth, 8s. 6d. Thirty-sixth Thousan1, 


“ Prof-ssor Drummond is a clear and epeumate ary ont 
scientific Tm My: 
ee in oe bande ope of African life, iy \ 
present us with pictures of a and o Y noi 
often met with in books of African travel.”— 


PROF. DRUMMOND’S BOOKLETS. 


White leatherette, 1s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
THE GREATEST THING in the WORLD. 
PAX VOBISCUM. 

THE PROGRAMME of CHRISTIANITY. 
THE CHANGED LIFE. 

THE CITY WITHOUT a CHURCH. 


Fancy boards, 1s, 6d. 
BAXTER’S SECOND INNINGS. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, LL.D., 


of BIRMINGHAM. By his Son, A. W. W. 
DALE, M.A. With it. 8vo, “a 14s. 

i admirable and m phy. r. A. W. W. 
Dale has performed a very odithnalt tas with a credit, He 
has told bis father’s story with excellent detachment, self- 
ounent, and simplicity. There is none of the excess in 


so often mars a biography written within the 
Chronicle. 


y. a Daily 
PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS, OF CHESHUNT. 


HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D., 
His Life and Letters. Edited by his SISTERS. 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s, 

“Dr. Reynolds was a ay my AI + knowing beyond 
the range zonally, and many 


of those whom h 
Sarem & t find their +. = the pages xt 
agers might fod’ t anchester araling over 2 . 


JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. A Short 


Record of a Long Life. By his DAUGHTER. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 


“This beautiful memoir.”—British Weekly. 
ELEVENTH EDITION. COMPLETING 23,000. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

ware degeshre serena horney ee 


season’ will be the ular verdict 
cmamingty wit cna and iment chery -Epeaher. a 


SECOND EDITION. 


WAS CHRIST BORN at BETHLEHEM? 


A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By Pro- 
fessor W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 
“Th k is characterised b 
ability, while the 1 ’ the learning Shick ek display such ag = be 


who has le the topics 7 ~ 
matt-rs of speciai of ota. | Ny — of wh hich he has also 
had special opportunities. tics.” —Scoteman. 


Lonpon : 





IAN MACLAREN’S NEW WORK. 
THIRD EDITION. COMPLETING 20,000. 


AFTERWARDS, and Other Stories. 


By IAN. MACLAREN, Crown 8vo, art linen, 


= rey « - ba volume is delicatel wrought....The 
volume is worth a beat’ that gave -us * ide tne Bonnie 
Brier Bush.’”. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


RABBI SAUNDERSON. With 12 


Hinetentions by A. 8. Boyd. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


“The character of Rabbi Saunderson is benatifall drawn 
oes. We CoREAERE ths volume te 0 quatetel ce 


KATE CARNEGIE and ‘thaos 
MINISTERS. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 
iniston C Solan et ay A oe story, in b! trek, 
and one in which Ian Masten has bettered "the best work he 
had previously given us.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. Thirteenth 
Edition, completing 90,000. 
* Ae fine an inferysotepion 20 as we have as yet had of the real 
inner spirit and life of rural Scotland....His pictures are 
marvels of idealistic realism.”—Speaker. 


THE DAYS of AULD LANG SYNE. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. Fourth 
Edition, completing 60,000, 


“Writers of genius have presented to certain phos of 

Scotch rural ‘character. Mr. Watson is abnest unlene tn his 

power of revealing that curiously complex character in all ite 

compl ess. The characters in ‘The Days of Auld Lang 

Syne’ are as actual and real as it is possible for them to be in 

the printed pages. Their delineator has understood them all 
to the inmost recess¢s of their being.”—Daily News. 


THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR BOOK. 


Daily Readings from the Writings of IAN MAOC- 
LAREN. Royal 32mo, in a neat small volume, 
3s. 6d., cloth. 


DOCTOR of the OLD SCHOOL. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. With numerous Illus- 
trations by Frederick C, Gordon, 


“An —y oand ge tale.. oof polis physician has 
never been di bed. fe dit his for the need of all in 
cold and — are o ight throng bh snowdrift and 
watercourse, out rest and viene , for forty years. 
How he phy for the lives of “y apie or little pay, and 
often for none, and how he alone was rant that no one in 
the oR. was so ‘beloved as himself’ i described with power 
and pathos....The narrative is perfect.”— Times. 


A 





WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 


FIFTH EDITION, completing 43,000. Crown 8vo, 
‘ cloth, 5s. 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, 


J. M. BARRIE. With Etched Portrait by 
Manesse, 


“The readers of ‘ Margaret 
a couviction that neither in h 
aw of a man of qos ever been 
and beautiful as t i y Cl 


SIXTEENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
top, 6s. 


A WINDOW in THRUMS. 


“The very best of the many good sketches of Scottish 
peasant life» which we have ever read.”— Standard. 


ELEVENTH EDITION, — 8vo, buckram, gilt 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

“At A. 9 ~ the most successful, the most truly literary, and 
the m eet, sean tw —_ has been made to reproduce 
| A - s Scottish life.”—Spectator. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


lvy’ will close the volume with 
wth nor in literatu 
@ 80 nal. os tender, 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
Pp, 6s. 


MY LADY NICOTINE 
“ A very delightful book.”—Speaker. 
ELEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
top, 68. 
WHEN a MAN’S SINGLF. 
A Tale of Literary Life. 


“From one end to the other the si is bright, cheerful, 
amusing.”—Saturday Review. ay te 








BY W. J. DAWSON. 


TABLE TALK with YOUNG MEN. 
By W. J. DAWSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ A very good book to put into the hands of young pen” 


“ A highly helpful and stimulating book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


BLACK ROCK: 


Selkirks. 


a Tale of the 


ly CONNOR. With Intro- 
duction by fessor GEORGE ADAM SMITH, 
LL.D. an 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Tt has rarely been our good fortune to come across a book 
in pe the freshest humour, the truest pathos, end the most 
eo tentiqenens are so freely — iph Connor's 
pe ay real, characters are and 
parson isa her, oes we are the better for making their 

acquaintance. a lay Seare | in the book, nor a dull 

pase. It is full of Site at ond tare and laughter, ani all the 
nee of good literature, as any ae we have seen this year.” 
Literature. 


“ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS OF THE YEAR.” 


MEGGOTSBRAE: Portraits and 


—— By HALLIDAY ROGERS. Crown 
vO, 5s. 


“The sketches are altogether delightful; they are all of 
human interest.”"— Bradford — 


** Vigorous, kindly, and humorous.”—Literary World. 





“ENDLESS GOOD STORIES.”—Times. 


IRISH LIFE and CHARACTER. By 


MICHAEL MACDONAGH. Crown 810, gilt top, 


“A most readable and delightful book. .We hope that it will 
have a very large circulation.”—Jrish Daily Independent. 


tin, wy that we know is more compre- 
We lay lay down the book after a great deal 
of entertainment.”— Times 


“Will 4 ay congrats 
donagh is 
is merry ean 


nn read with delight....Mr. Mac- 
«4 upon having written a book thxt 


BY J. H. MoCARTHY. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the UNITED 


STATES. By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
Crown 8v», cloth, 6s, 
“An excellent work....We have little but praise for this 


book, which is well planned and written in an entertaining 
style. "— Daily Chronicle. 


SECOND EDITION, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S 


EDINBURGH DAYS. By E. BLANTYR# 
SIMPSON, Author of “Sir James Y. Simpson.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


“ A book that: annot fail to iaterest.”—Scoteman. 


“ Miss Ee — writes not only with knowledge, hut with 
good tas @ says what she has to say jadicks ously. She 
Stevenson y was, ancl 


helps to show what sort of man R. L. 
those who concern Genesee about the whey “hould be 


wai gg fresh and unconventional book, Seas 
t, humour, and knowledge.”—Leeds Mercur, 


SECOND EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK for LITERARY and 


ee SOCIETIES, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


“It S pane by sense and thoroughness throughout, 
and will be really usefu qT. oar to m-mbers of the societies 
"eet it a rah pe aon aes others =a wish 4 
up’ su especially as full referéuces are given 
° periodicals in which the subjects are dealt ith 
Literature. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. BERNARD. 


VIADONINI: : Sermonsfor Christian 


Seasons. By J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Fellow < 
Trinity Collag, Dublin; and Archbishop King’ 
Lecturer in Divinity, Treasurer of St. ‘atric’ s 
Cathedral, Dublin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


me! book is well worth reading, as being the product of a 

ind that is reasonable and careful and tho: ‘ou thy Ak yy 

ly, t 
en — Bn for its Caio om. of aiees which th 

are bound to face.”—Litera orld. Ss . ” 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MESSRS. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK OF 
TRAVEL, 
By the Hon, DAVID W. CARNEGIE, 


SPINIFEX and SAND. A Narrative 
of Five Years’ Pioneering and Exrloration in 
Western Australia. With Illustrations by Ernest 
Smythe and from Photographs, together with 4 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


EXTRACTS FROM FIR:T PRESS NOTICES. 

“His record of its incidents and accidents has 
every quality that a n«rrative of this class should 
_possess, and its well-sustained interest is enhanced 
by a large number of spirited drawings, photographs, 
and illustrated maps.’’— Daily Telearaph. 

“Te plain and honest record of a great achieve- 
ment ir exploration, bravely and modestly told as it 
was bravely and modestly undertaker. It is the 
story of the first penetration of the interior of West 
Australia from south to north and north to south— 
from Coolgardie to Kimberley and back ”’ 

Daily Chronicle. 


THE LAND of the PIGMIES. By 
Captain GUY BURROWS. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to his Majesty the King of the 
With Introduction by H. M. Stanley, M.P. Demy 
8vo, cloth, with over 200 Iiustrations, 21s. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to authors like Cap- 
tain Burrows, who, while presenting us with ex- 
tremely valuable information concerning the 
peculiarities of these race, can do so in such a lucid, 
easily grasped, and attractive manner. The chapter 
on cannibalism is of great interest, and excellently 
written. We recommend everyone who is interested 
in the ethnological problems of African races to read 
it."—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 
many Full-Page Mlustrations, Borders, and Ini- 
a yy GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD, 

REDERICK A. RHEAD, and LUIS 
RAEAD. Special Preface by the Rev. H. R. 
HAWEIS, M.A. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

A few Copies still remain of the EDITION DE 
LUXE, limited to 200 Copies, numbered and signed 
by the ‘Artists, printed on Hand-made Paper, and 
dound in buckram, 42s. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ARCHDEACON. By L. B. 





WALFORD, Author of *‘ Mr, Smith,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6-. (Just publishea. 
THE MEMBER'S WIFE. By the 


Hon. Mra. HENRY CHETWYND, Author of 
“A Brilliant Woman,” “‘A DWuich Cousin,’’ &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Mrs. Chetwynd always deals with social life ina 
pleasant and attractive form, and garnishes her 
stories with side-lights on society that are inteusely 
amusing and realistic, a Member's Wife’ is a 
very clever story.”’— Weekly Sun. 


THE LOST PROVINCES. Sequel to 


**An American Emperor.” By LOUIS TRACY, 
Author of “The Final War,” &c. With 12 Tlus- 
trations by H. Piffard, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The story is admirably told, full of excitement, 
and is invested with an air of reality that impresses 
while it fascinates.’’— Lloyd’s News. 


THE OPTIMIST. By Herbert 
MORRAH, Author of “The Faithful City,” &c. 
Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 

“A well-told story, with a good plot and good 
characterisation.””—Outlook. 

“In ‘The Optimist’ Herbert Morrah gives us a 
novel peopled by trathfully conceived and dexterously 
dra), u personages,’’—-Vundee Advertiser. 


Second Large Edition Now Ready. 


MORD EM'LY. By W. Pett Ridge. 
Price 6s. 

** All the characters in ‘ Mord Em’ly’ are portrayed 

with fascinating skill. We are thankful to Mr. 


Pett Ridge for the opportunity of making their 
acquaintance.” . Bookman. 


“In its way it is inimitable and shows something 
approaching to genius,”’--Daily Graphic. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THREE WOMEN AND MR FRANK 
CARDWELL. By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of 
‘A Clever Wife.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 





London: C ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 





LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


= 
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MESSRS, 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Parti. 1766—1776, 


By the Right Hon. SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay” and “‘ The Early History of Charles James Fox.” 
8Svo, 16s. 

“* That the work is able, deeply interesting, full nf political insight and wisdom, expressed in admirabl - 
English style, no one who knows Sie George Trevelyan’s writings needs-to be told. It is indeed the best 
work on the American Revolution ever written by an Englishman. On reading it one almost fancies at 
times it must have been produced in the classic shade« of the Boston Atheneum, so steeped is the author 
in the local colour of Massachusetts... It is an old story, but one for ever profitable, and it is told here with 
a force and charm which it would be difficult to rival, impossible to surpass.”— Daily Chronicle. . 


“ The same brilliant style, the same happy wit, the same untiring industry, which rendered the ‘ Early 





. History of Charles James Fox’ a very kinematograph of English Society and its principal political figures 


when Fox first astonished it, have bean extended to the soberer and simpler scene of the American 
Colonies whea George III. provoked the American Revolution.” —Daily News 


‘Nowhere are the contemporaneous events on both sides of the Atlantic which accelerated the 
catastrophe more clearly brought out than in this volume. Here and thore are brilliant sketches of men 
and manners, and terse epigrammatic sayings, recalling pages, and thes by no means the least effective, 
of the author’s illustrious uncle,” —Times. 


WORKS BY THE RIGHT HON. w. Ww. E. H. LECKY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW INTRODUCTION. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


2 vols., crown 8yo, 12s, 


*,* In the Introduction to this edition, Mr. Lecky, besides examining how far the experience of the 
last three years has confirmed or disoroved the general p~inciples | sid down in the book, devotes con- 
siderable space to an appreciation of the w rk and character of Mr. Gladstone. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE, 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUCUSTUS 
TO CHARLEMACNE. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 











COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY, 


Compiled from the Letters and I!lustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. 
Vol. IV. Fsom the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1696. 
By MARGARET M. VERNEY. 
With 11 Portraits and Subject Index to the complete Work. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


THE METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. 


By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.0.C. Oxford, Past President 
of the Aristotelian Society, Author ‘of “ The Philosophy of Reflection,” &c. 4 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 


RELIGION in GREEK LITERATURE. 


By the Rey. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, 15s, 


HISTORY of MODERN ITALIAN ART. 
y ASHTON ROLLINS WILLARD. Part I. SCULPTURE. PartIl. PAINTING. Part II. 
RROHITECTURE. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 23 Full-Page Llustrations, prepared 
expressly for this work. 8vo, 18s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ATTRACTION. 


FRANCIS A. TARLETON, LL.D., Sc.D., Fellow of Trinity College and Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, (ln a few days. 


SKETCHES in LAVENDER: BLUE and GREEN. 


By JEROME K, JEROME, Author of “Three Men in a Boat,” 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY (Two New Volumes.) 
THE STORY of the MALAKAND FIELD FORCE, 1897. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, Lieut. 4th Queen’s Own Hussars. With 6 Maps and 
Plans. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d 


THE PLAYGROUND of EUROPE (The Alps). 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. With 4 Illustrations, Cheaper issue. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


[In a few days. 





Cheaper issue. Crown 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 








LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, and Man of 
Science. Authorised Translation from the French of EUGENE MUNTZ, Member 
of the Institute of France, &c. Profusely Illustrated. . Uniform in size with 
Michel's “ Rembrandt.” 2 vols., £2 2s. net. 


Atheneum.—* The possession of such wide and solid acquaintance with his subject by an 
experienced writer like M. Miintz, induces the belief that the work will be well done, and the 
anticipation is fulfilled. The general reader will find a picture of the master skilfully placed 
before him, and the student will certainly recognize the good taste, sound judgment, learning, and 
industry displayed.” 


MARYSIENKA.—MARIE DE LA GRANGE D’ARQUIEN, 
QUEEN of POLAND, and WIFE of SOBIESKI, 1641-1716. By K. WALISZEWSKI, 
Author of “ Peter the Great,” &c, Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. With Por- 
trait. 1 vol., 8vo, 12s. net, [ This day. 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pier Pasolini 
Abridged and Translated by PAUL SYLVESTER. [Illustrated with numerous 
Reproductions of Original Pictures and Documents. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ The quality of the hook makes it bright and not too serious ye while, 
at the same time, it gives us a faithful presentment of one of the most picturesque and tragic 
features of history.” 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO, MOGREB EL ACKSA. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. With a Portrait. In 1 vol., 8vo, 9s. 


Scotsman. —“ The author can be extremely shrewd, as well as witty and whimsical when he likes. 
It is, in short, one of the most amusing volumes of the season, written with an originality that 
almost approaches genius.” 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality —The West. 
By WALTER A. WYCKOFF, Author of ‘The Workers—The East.” With 
Ilustrations. 1 vol., crown 8vo. [ Jan. 20, 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By James 
FITZMAURICE-KELLY. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Literatures of the World. 


Sposteten The work before us is one which no student can henceforth neglect if he would keep his 
knowledge to date. We close with a renewed ——— of admiration for this excellent 


of —— u 
manual ; the style is marked and full of piquancy, the phrases dwell in the memory,” 


CAN WE DISARM? By J. McCabe and Georges Darien. 


1 vol., 28. 6d. [Jan, 18. 


TRELAWNY OF THE “WELLS”: a Comedietta in Four 


Acts. By ARTHUR W. PINERO. Cloth, 2s, 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. [ Jan, 20. 


THE NEWEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
RED ROCK. By T. Nelson 


PAGE. Illustrated. [ Monday. 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Harold 
FREDEBIC. [Second Impression. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Mr. Harold Frederic has here 
achieved a triumph of characterisation rare indeed 
in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us by our 
greatest,” 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY 
BOY. By EDWIN PUGH. With 


from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, Telegraph. —“ No one who reads these 
1c. 


and a Cover Design b i i passages, in w the life of the spirit is so com- 
gn by William Nicholson, pletely described, can doubt for an Tastans that the 
_Atheneum.—“ There is much that is graphic, F 


author is laying bare her soul’s autobiography.’ 
direct, and simple in Mr. Pugh’s presentment of Tony, or ~ 


his sister, parents, and surroundings. . . . Hé shows THE CHILD OF PLEASURE 


that he chil of the sl i 
even the c e slums have their short By GABRIELE D’ ANNUNZIO. 








THE TWO MAGICS. By 
HENRY JAMES, [Second Impression. 

Daily News.—“ The first story shows Mr. James’s 

subtlest characteristics, his supreme delicacy of touch, 


his surpassing mastery of the art of suggestion. The 
second story is a delightful comedietta, abounding in 
dialogue, swift, brilliant, polished.” 


THE WIDOWER. By W. E. 
NORRIS. [Second Impression, 
Times.—“‘ The most copious criticism could really 
do little more than advise novel-readers by all means 
to read ‘The Widower.’ They will remain incredu- 
lous but amused. It is not a case of incredulus odi.”’ 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassandra 








hour of irresponsible merriment. Tony’s good heart | 
and the early devotion of his sister Honor are given | : * i ee A powerful study of passion mas- 
erly of its 4 


with life-like and touching traits.” 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford 





“THe Nove. or tue Hour.” —Zruth, 


THE OPEN 
QUESTION. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS 
(C, E. Rarmonp). 


1 vol., 6s. 


The Wiener Tageblatt says: ‘‘ The latest 
female portrait in English literature, for 
which you may with confidence prophesy 
a niche in the Gallery of the Immortals, is 
contained in ‘The Open Question.’ The 
London Press has with no justification 
traced in ‘The Open Question’ the in- 
fluence of Ibsen; the only thing that 
Elizabeth Robins has in common with 
Ibsen is her courage to approach as an 
artist the profoundest problems of life.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. 


The Atheneum.—*' ‘The Open Question’ 
belongs to the limited class of valuable 
novels. Mrs. Gano is one of the most 
striking figures in the portrait gallery of 
latter-day fiction.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. 


The Standard.—‘‘ Concerning the ability 
of ‘The Open Question,’ there happily can 
be no doubt at all. It is a remarkable 
book ; full of perception, of strong feeling, 
of passion that is far-seeing and kept well 
in hand ; it shows descriptive power beyond 
the common, experience of life or close 
observation of it, and it is told in good, 
simple, and very human English.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. 


The S*. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ This is an 
extraordinarily fine novel. We have not 
for many years come across & serious novel 
of modern life which has so impressed our 
imagination or created such an instant 
conviction of the genius of its writer.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. 


The Daily Chronicle—‘* There is a 
seriousness of purpose, an artist’s genuine 
huwility before his material, mated to a 
rare sense of life and the play of strong 
hearts and souls, which make this a book 
of the moment. Mr. Raimond is to be 
congratulated. We have been deeply held 
by his work ; we offer to him our grateful 
recognition of its innate excellences.” 


Street, W,C, 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS, 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
616th Thousand. 1,150 pp. 3s. 6d. 

“ Has bec me a standard work in this country, being used in 
the best schools, recommended by many of the first pr: fessors 
of the . and generally found a refereuce book of the highest 
value an importance. "—Daily Ch: onicle, 

CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
222nd Thousand. 1,201 pp. 3s. 6d. 

“ Is the best of the smaller German Dictionaries in the field, 
and this is faint praise,”—Journal of Education. 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 


102nd Thousand, 927 pp. 3s. 6d. 
“Is the handiest, the | most Peale and certainly the very 
cheapest to be met with.”"—Roek 


CASSELL'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
1,100 pp. 3s. 6d. 
“ft is an excellent Dictionary. Jn addition to the clear 
grrangomnen’, legible type, and other advantages of «he hook, i* 
ae ided with a common sense scheme of pronunciation, 
joc udes a large number of scientific worss, aud doves not 
negle t Americapisms, provincialixms, archaic words phrases 
and nonee-words, or words coined for a special occasion. 
Pall Mali Guzette, 
CASSELL’S LESSONS in FRENCH. 
By Prof. E. ROUBAUD, B.A. Cheap Edition. 
Parts I, and II., cloth, each 1s, 6d.; complete, 
28. 6d. Key, ls. 6d. 


THE NEW LATIN PRIMER. 
By Prof. J. P. POSTGAT#, 2m. 6d. 


THE FIRST LATIN PRIMER. 


By the same Author, Is, 


LATIN PROSE for LOWER FORMS, 
Being a Series of Exercises ae to the New 
and First +" Primers, By M. A. BAYFIELD, 


A FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Comprising an Account of English 
Literature oon the Earliest Period to the Pre- 
rent Date. By HENRY MURLEY, LL.D. Thirty- 

| aye Thousand, 1,099 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE STORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By ANNA BUVKLAND. Fourteenth Thousand. 
Cheap Edition. Cloth hoards, 3s. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY for 
STUDENTS. By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, 
M.D., M.R.C.8., &c. With Two Colovrei Plates 
and a large number of other Illustrations, Re- 
vised Edition, price 5s. 


THIS WORLD OF OURS. By H. 0. 
ARNOLD-FORST#R, M.P. A Manual of Physio- 
graphy, Geology, and Commercial Geograpby. 
Fully Illustrated. Cheap Edition. Price 2s, 6d. 

“This book, we do not hesitate to say, should be in the 
possession of every teacher of geography, and of every ow 
of thirteen and upwards -whose parents can aff »rd to buy it 

School Guardian. 


SONGS FOR SCHOOLS. 
dited by JOHN FARMER 
Musical Dimon of Balliol College, Oxford (late of 


Harrow School), 
*““SCARLET and BLUE” Being Songs 


for Soldiers and Sailors. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 
5s, Words only, royal 32mo, 6d. 


GAUDEAMUS. One Hundred Songs for 
Colleges, Schools, and the Home. Crown 4to 
(Old Notation and Words), 5 

The WORDS only of the Songs contained in 

“GAUDEAMUS” are issued in paper covers, 6d. ; 


or cloth, gilt letters, 9d. 

DULCE DOMUM. 134 Rhymes and 
Songs for Children. Crown 4to (Old Notation 
and Words), 5s. Also issued in crown 8vo size, 


in 2 Parta (Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation and 


Words), 6d. each, For Infants’ Schoo!s and 
Kindergarten, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE COMING of the KILOGRAM; or, 
The Battle of the Standards, Extra crown 8vo, 
with Diagrams, 2s. 6d. 

The book thoroughly expleins the theorv of the 

Metric System in all its branches, and its advantages 

over our English system of Weights and Measures. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. Second 
Edition. Revised. From the Landing of Julius 
Cesar to the Present Day. By H. O. ARNOLD- 
FORSTER, M.P. Extra crown §vo, 852 pages, 
coplennty Ti pers 5s. 

The S; “No one by whom or to whom this book 

18 read will fail to reallea, it he has a normal amount of reason 

and imagination, the continuity of English History, the con- 

nection with the presen the past, and the profound 
abiding yy ance of the “internal and external struggles of 
our forefa 

A COMPLETE MANUAL of SPELLING on 
the PRINCIPLES of CONTRAST and COM- 
PARISON. With numerous Exercises. By J. D. 
MORELL, LL.D. 113th Thousand. Cheap Edi- 
tion. Just Published. 64,; cloth boards, is, 

Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent post 

Sree on application. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltp., Ludgate Hill, London. 





BLACKWOODS' 
NEW EDUCATIONAL | BOOKS. 


~ BLACKWOODS’ ‘ 
SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by R, BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Each Play comnstcte, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
n Crown 8vo Vulumes, price 1s. ‘6d. 


THE Fe name OF VENICE. (Ready. 
RICHARD II. (Ready. 
JULIUS CASAR. [ Ready. 
THE TEMPES?7. (Jmmediately. 


*,” Others in Preparation. 


Intermediate Text-book of Geology. 
By Professor CHARLES LAPWOKTH, LL.D., F.K.8, oo. 
Mason College, Birmingham, Founded on’ Dr. 
“Introductory Book of Geology.” With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Stornmouth’s Handy Sehool D etionary 
New Edition. Thorwghiy Revised. BY vow a 
BaYNE, M.A. 16mo, 1+, 

Higher La'in Unseens. 

Fohresed, with Intr.dnetory Hints on Translation 

H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes Callen’, 

Edigburgh. 2s, 6d 


Higher Latin Prose. 


ith an Introduction by d. W. AUDEN. 
Higher Greek Unseens. 


Selected, with Introductory Hiuts on Translation, by 
H.W, AUDEN, 2s. td. 


Lower Latin Un-eens. 
S-lected. with Itroduction, by W. LOBBAN, M.A., 
Classica! Master, Girls’ High Schvol, Glasgow. 28. 


Greek Test Papers. 
By JAMES MOIR, Litt.D., LL. D., Co-Rector of Aberdeen 
(irammar School. 
*,* 4 Key (in preparation) to the above will be avail sble for 
teachers only. 


Progressive German Com m position. 
With Copious Notes and Idioms Fist Co 

to German Philology. By LUUIS iu BOVIUS. 3s. 6d. 
*,.* PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COMPOSITION isalso issued 
separately, without the First Lntroduccion to Philology. Price 
2s. 





23. 6d. 


A Key (in prep*ration) may b+ had on epotetin to the 
Publishe 


rs. Price 5a. net. 

Lower German. 
Reading. Supplementary Grammar with Exercises, and 
Material forC mpsition, By LUUIS LU BOVIUS, German 
Master in the Seconda: y Schools of the Govan Schoul Board, 
Glasgow. 2s. 6.. 

Latin Verse Unseens. 
By 6. MIDDLETON, M.A., L-cturer in Latin, Aberdeen 
University, late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge . 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 

Latin Historical Unseens. 
For Army Classes. By L. C. VAUGHAN WILKES, M.A,, 
late  ~ emaae Scholar Ot Hertford College, Oxford. ‘Crown 
8vo, 2s. 

Greek Verse Unseens. 
By T. R. MILLS, M.A., late Lecturer in Greek, Aberdeen 
University, formerly Scholar cf Waaham College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Modern Geometry of the Point, 
. Straight Line, and Circle. 
An Elementary Treatise. By J. TH'RD, M.A., Head 
Master, Spier’s School, Beith. . 
History of English Literature. 
By J. LOGLE ROBERTSON, M.4., Senior English Master, 
| eee Laslies’ College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


Outlines of English Literature. 
For Young Scholars. With Illustrative Specimens. By 
same Author. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
English Verse for Junior Classes. 
By Same Author. In Iwo Parts. Part L—COHAUCER 
COLERIDGE. Part IL—NINETEENTH CENTURY 
POETS. Crown 8vo, Is, 6d, net each. 
English Prose for Junior and Senior 
Classes. 
Ry Same Autbor. Part ALORY to JOHNSON. 
tag gig ETEENTH cENT rURY WRITERS. Crown 
Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correc- 
tion of Sentences. 
By D. M. J. JAMES, M.A, Gordon Schools, Huntly. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 
French Historical Unseens. 
For Army Classes. By N. E. TOKE, B.A. In1 vol, crown 
8vo. Un the press. 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 
Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With Chapter on 
Word-Building and Derivation. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


A Working Handbook of the Analysis 


BALI < of entences. 
otes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, 
and Prosody. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


The Elements of Physical Education. 
A Teacher’s Manual. DAVists LENN'’X, M.D., late 
R.N _, Medical 4, Duude~ Public Gymuasium, and 
ALEXANDER STU RROCK, Superintendent of Dundee 
Public Gymnasium, Instructor to the Yr of St 
Gateowe and LL ny High School. With Origic _ yaaa 
Accompaniments to the Drill by HARR RITT 
LOSE! With 130 Tilustrations. Crown me 


Complete aioe oe be Sormarigt post free on application. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





JOHN LANE'’S LIST. 
THE LAST BALLAD, and‘other 





Poems. By JOHN DAVIDSON. Feap. 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 
THE SILENCE of LOVE: Poems. 


By EDMOND HOLMES. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 





THE ALHAMBRA, and other 
Poems. By F. B. MONEY-COUTTS. Crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d, net, 





POEMS. By Stephen Phillips. 


Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. net. (Fifth Edition. 





THE SEQUEL a “AYLWIN” IS CONTAINED 


IN 
THE COMING of LOVE. By 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. Crown 8v0, 


5s, net. (Third Edition, now ready. 





THE COLLECTED POEMS of 


WILLIAM WATSON.’ With Portrait by Edmund 
H. New. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Third Edit‘on,. 
Also a Large Paper Edition of 100 Copies fur 
England and America. 








UNIFORM WITH “THE GOLDEN AGE.” 


DREAM DAYS. Eight New 
Golden Age Stories. By KENNETH GRAHAME: 
Crown 8vo, 38 6d. net. 


PAN and the YOUNG SHEP- 
HERD: a Pastoral. By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of ‘The Forest Lovers.”” Crown §&vo, 


3s. 6d. 


THE SPIRIT of PLACE, and other 
Essays. By ALICE MEYNELL. . Feap. 8vo, 
3s, 6d. net, 


SKETCHES and CARTOONS. 85 
Large Cartoons. By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 
Uniform with “London: as Seen by ©. D. 
Gibson.” Oblong Folio (18 in. by 12 in.), 20s. 














THE SPORTING ADVENTURES 
of MR. POPPLE. By G. H. JALLAND, the well- 
known Punch Artist. Oblong 4to (14 in. by 
10 in.), 68 


THE EARLY WORK of AUBREY 


BEARDSLEY. Edited by H. C. MARILLIER. 
With over 150 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 3ls. 6d, 
net. 
Also a Limited Edition, printed on Japanese Vellum, 
at 63s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE CALIFORNIANS By 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “ Patience 
Sparhawk.” [Third Edition. 








THE ROMANCE OF A RITUAL- 


IST. By VINCENT BROWN, Author of *‘ Ordeal 
by Compassion.” 


IDOLS. By William J. Locke, 


Author of “ Derelicts.” 





THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, 
London, W, 





